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ALL CREATION GROANS THE ECO-CRISIS AND SUSTAINABLE LIVING 


A ll CREATION GROANS: The Eco-crisis and 

Sustainable Living - Understanding the Implications 
for Mission was the themes adopted for CWM's 
programme, Mission Education School 4. The theme 
itself is a mouthful but does touch on a critical issue, which 
faces humanity and which the church needs to give attention to 
as a mission issue given its impact on people's lives. 

MES4 was held in Kuala Lumpur, 1-9 October 2009 with 
regional representation drawn from 17 partner churches in the 
CWM family. The event provided an opportunity for shared 
learning about common concerns and real issues within each 
context; explored the connections between ecology, theology 
and economics; discussed ways in which partner churches 
could be encouraged to educate or re-educate it constituents 
on the eco-crisis and sustainable living as a mission priority. 

The participants reflected on the current scientific data; heard 
the stories of real life issues from the context of some of their 
colleagues; looked at the connections between industrialisation, 
globalisation and the dominant free market economy and asked 
the question is there a moral imperative for the church to act 
beyond what it now does? 

The process of reflection and learning did not end there, as 
it was important that some thinking be done on the theology 
of the church and its contribution to the current crisis. As 
the whole earth groans it is necessary to ask what are the 
connections between the care of creation and the redemption 
of all creation that the scriptures speak to? Has the church, 
through its predominantly anthropocentric lens, shaped a 
theology that has given space to humanities relentless use 
of natural resources as disposable and good only for profit 
regardless of the consequences? How can the theological 


conversation be reshaped in the church after centuries, giving 
space to a new voice that cries out "use with care as partners 
with God and in harmony with all else that God has created 
which also have worth". This is not a call to pantheism as 
some would argue but the recognition that all creation bears 
something of God's nature and should be treated as such. Isaiah 
6.3 invites us to remember that the whole earth is filled with 
God's glory. Lastly what of redemption, is this matter exclusive 
to humanity outside of the redemption of all creation that God 
desires? 

MES4 met just before the Copenhagen conference where it 
was hoped that politics would be set aside and critical decisions 
taken for the benefit of all creation. Well, we all know what 
happened even as eternal optimists argue that Copenhagen 
was the beginning of a process. Against the background of the 
dominant voices that refuse to act in the interest of all there is 
a need for alternative communities and alternative voices to be 
joined together; the church is invited to reclaim its role in this 
process. 

This book provides resources for contemplation and action 
through the theological reflections and bible studies that were 
part of the event. We did not include material from all the 
presentations as much of the information is accessible online, 
we have included these sources as an appendix. Additionally 
this resource contains a covenant written by participants and 
sample worship material. It is our hope that these materials will 
aid in conversations and learning, leading to action in small 
communities within the CWM family and around the world. 

All creation groans for redemption from its bondage to decay 
(Romans 8.21), will we be partners with God in this cause? 




I acknowledge with gratitude those who shared their time, knowledge and e^rtise and in m doling fadiitated di^yssions 
throughout MES 4. i here acknowledge the following persons: 

Dr George Zachariah Guruku! Lutheran Theological College and Research institute, Chennai, India 

Ms Joy Kennedy Program Coordinator, Poverty, Wealth and Ecologica'i Justice, The United Chordu of Canada 

Rev Dr Jione Havea Lecturer in Biblical Studies: Hebrew Bible and OT at the United The^l^^ical College, Sydney, Australia 

Mr Gurmit Singh Environmentalist, Social Activist and Engineer, Centre for Environment ledinofogy and Development, 

Malaysia [CETDEM] 

Rev Dr David Pickering Minister at St Andrew's Roundhay United Reformed Church Leeds, UK, En\?^fonmental Soentist, Board Chairman 
of Operation Noah 

Mrs Melissa Ong A Rocha in Singapore. 

Thank you for your contribution to this process, which builds on the work already being done in some of our partner chordhes 
and will begin engagement on this issue with others. It is our intention at the CWM Secretariat to faciliitate in l^iinniing to live 
through the commitments made in the covenant that was signed. 


Rev Randolph S Turner 

CWM Executive Secretary, Personnel and Training 
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All Creation Groans: 

The Eco-crisis and Sustainable Living 


Understanding the Implications for 
Mission 

The New Internationalist narrated the 
story of a group of angry monkeys who 
blocked the traffic in a busy highway in 
eastern Uganda when a female member 
of the troop was killed by a speeding 
truck. They surrounded her body in 
the middle of the high way, and held 
a "sit-in", refusing to move for about 


30 minutes, blocking the highway 
completely. 

Our atmosphere is filled with the 
groaning of creation not unlike that 
scene on the Ugandan highway. We 
have become accustomed to living with 
creations haunting cries, pretending 
that all is well with us. The times call for 
discernment as a faith imperative, inviting 
us to listen, and understand the groaning 
so that we may respond meaningfully 


and relevantly to God's call. 

How do we understand the groaning 
of creation? We tend to understand the 
groaning of the creation as the helpless 
cry of the victims. However the stance of 
the monkeys in the New Internationalist 
news-story provides a lesson and compels 
us to go beyond our dominant perception 
to re-imagine groaning as public protest. 
The groaning of the creation that we 
encounter in our daily life is an invitation 
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to transgress the boundaries of our 
analytical horizons to understand what 
we see and hear so that we may view the 
world differently. 

The Council for World Mission has 
brought us together from different 
regions of the world to reflect upon 
the theme "All Creation Groans: The 
Eco-crisis and Sustainable Living, 
Understanding the Implications for 
Mission". As the theme suggests, 
this Mission Education School is an 
attempt to discern the eco-crisis and 
sustainable living with special reference 
to climate change and to discern its 
implications for mission. The theme 
further affirms that the epistemology of 
our discerning process stems from the 
groaning of creation. Said differently, 
our understanding of the eco-crisis and 
sustainable living, and our re-imagining 
of Christian mission should be informed 
by our complete openness to and 
immersion in the groaning of creation. 
This address is an attempt in that 
direction to problematise the groaning 
of our times seeking to understand the 
distress of the earth and our mission 
imperatives. 

Groaning of the Earth and its 
Children: Problematising the Eco-crisis 

Groaning is a metaphor extensively 
used in biblical texts to signify diverse 
experiences in existential realms. 

Groaning portrays the pathos, the 


I 

experience of God-forsakenness, the 
discernment of unjust social relations, 
envisioning alternatives, revolutionary 
patience for the unfolding of utopia, 
and the radical experiences of epiphany. 
From a biblical perspective groaning 
indicates the presence of deep-rooted 
sin and injustice in our social fabric. 
Groaning goes beyond an innocent cry 
of helpless with passive victims seeking 
external intervention to "save" them. 
Rather, groaning is public display of the 
inherent sinfulness of the prevailing 
order and the resilience of the victims 
to transform it. As we learn from the 
biblical texts, groaning is also God talk. 
Confronted with the experience of utter 
God forsakenness, the community of 
creation re-imagines God, inspired by 
the surprising encounters of epiphanies 
in unexpected places. Groaning discerns 
God differently as a co-sufferer who 
joins the lament while keeping hope 
alive. How do we discern the groaning 
of creation in our times? What are 
the insights that we gather from the 
groaning even as we strive to reflect 
upon our mission and ministry in the 
context of eco-crisis and sustainable 
living? 

Groaning: A Critique of Structural Sin 
and Injustice 

The public protest of the monkeys, give 
a pointer to how groaning as protest 
can expose structural sin and injustices 


A PUBLIC DISPLAY OF 
THE VIOLENT FACE 
OF OUR PREVAILING 
ORDER, QUESTIONS 
THE VERY DIAGNOSIS 
OF THE PROBLEM 
AND THE SOLUTIONS 
PRESCRIBED BY THE 
EXPERTS 


that perpetuate death and destruction. 
A public display of the violent face 
of our prevailing order, questions the 
very diagnosis of the problem and the 
solutions prescribed by the experts. 
Groaning as social protest calls for 
counter engagements with the problem 
that leads to new diagnosis informed 
by the experiences of the victims. 
Groaning as protest proposes two 
things: a hermeneutic of suspicion of 
the dominant narratives of the problem 
and their solutions, and the cognitive 
potential of the experiences of the 
communities destined to depart "before 
their time". Differently said, groaning is 
a discourse emerging from the counter¬ 
public spheres of our times and that 
proposes a new epistemological key to 
discern the signs of the times. 

In the story of our ancestors narrated 
in the book of Genesis, the Lord said to 
Cain, "Your brother's blood is crying out 
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to me from the ground. And now you are 
cursed from the ground... When you till 
the ground, it will no longer yield to you 
its strength" (Genesis 4.10-12). Fratricide 
and ecocide are integrally connected. 

The eco-crisis that we confront in this 
story is both the refusal and the inability 
of the land to yield to bear fruits when 
there is blood in the hands of the tiller 
and the keeper. To put it differently, the 
ecological crisis is more than a change in 
the mercury level. When the harmonious 
relationship in the community of creation 
that was found as good by the Creator 
is disrupted due to arrogance, greed, 
domination, power, and accumulation, 
creation is robbed of its integrity and 
agency, and it is reduced to being a 
commodity to be exploited, manipulated, 
and sold for profit. The groaning of the 
blood of Abel emerging from the land 
is a mirror held in front of our sinful 
worldview and structures that prevent us 
from becoming siblings and neighbours 
to the community of creation. 

We see a similar weeping by a single 
mother raped and dispossessed by 
Abraham (Genesis 21.15-19). Denied of 
the right to property and inheritance, 
Hagar and Ishmael were wandering in 
the wilderness crying for water. Water 
is a basic human right, it has become 
a commodity with a price tag and its 
denial is a sin against humanity. In our 
world today, we encounter various 
manifestations of desert experiences, 
where we hear the groaning for water 


every day. Today's Hagar and Ishmael 
are destined to die in the wilderness 
without access to drinking water. Their 
groaning in the wilderness compels us 
to question whether a water crisis is a 
natural calamity or not. The weeping of 
Hagar and Ishmael provides us with new 
lens to understand the contemporary 
crisis of water. The intimate violence on a 
slave woman's body, and the subsequent 
disinheritance of both her and her son 
from their legitimate property rights 
are integrally related with the desert 
experience and cry for water of Hagar 
and Ishmael. Accumulation is possible 
only through dispossession, and the 
dispossessed are the ones who groan for 
water in our world today. We meet them 
in the Narmada valley, Plachimada and 
a host of other places where people are 
uprooted and dispossessed from their 
livelihood and lifeworld. 

Groaning does not end with Genesis; 
it continues in the book of Exodus as 
well. "The Israelites groaned under the 
burden of slavery, and cried out. Their cry 
for help rose up to God" (Exodus 2.23). 
Groaning emerging from the context 
of slavery affirms the inalienability of 
human dignity and human rights. Human 
beings, as created in the image of God, 
are not meant to live as slaves. Slavery 
is a negation of God because it takes 
away the God given right to freedom, 
and adequate rest (Sabbath) from God's 
creation. The groaning of the slaves 
exposed the inherent sinfulness and 


THE DISPOSSESSED ARE 
THE ONES WHO GROAN 
FOR WATER IN OUR 
WORLD TODAY 


injustice of the imperial order. While the 
Egyptian empire diagnosed the problem 
of the shortage in production as a result 
of the laziness of the slaves, the slaves 
exposed it as injustice. Imperial violation 
of human dignity is not a story that we 
read in the history books alone. It is also a 
contemporary reality in our times. When 
workers are exploited in the sweatshops. 
Special Economic Zones, and in the 
contract sector without the protection 
of labour laws and the right to organise, 
we hear their groaning exposing the 
sinfulness of the system. In such contexts, 
groaning is a public protest; unveiling the 
brutal face of neo-liberal capitalism and 
imperialism. 

In the prophetic books we again 
encounter the groaning of God's creation 
for freedom and dignity. Isaiah narrates 
the outcry in the streets where joy has 
reached its eventide (Isaiah 24.1-13). 
"How long will the land mourn?" 
Jeremiah cries aloud. (Jeremiah 12.4) In 
the book of Joel, even the wild animals 
cry out to God because their water and 
food supply has dried up. (Joel 1.17- 
20). In these texts we see portrayals of 
groaning and lamentation of the whole 
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community of creation — the land, the 
grain, and the cattle. They groan because 
the earth has become desolate. This 
reality of desolation is the consequence 
of sin and injustice. As Isaiah puts it, "the 
earth lies polluted under its inhabitants; 
for they have transgressed the laws, 
violated the statutes, and broken the 
everlasting covenant" (Isaiah 24.5). 
Groaning of the earth community in the 
prophetic books is a counter argument 
uncovering the sinfulness and injustice 
inherent in the human projects of 
conquest and accumulation. 

Five years ago, the day after 
Christmas, the coastal regions of 
this nation, along with the coastal 
communities in South and South East 
Asia cried aloud when giant waves in 
the form of a tsunami invaded their 
shores. Death literally hunted down the 
households in the coastline resulting 
in the untimely loss of approximately 
250,000 lives. Millions were displaced 
from their livelihood. The scars of the 
tsunami are yet to be healed. Groaning is 
still loud in the seashores. The dominant 
narratives explained the tsunami 
as a natural calamity, and blamed 
overpopulation as the reason for the 
magnitude of the disaster. The groaning 
that refuses to fade is in fact a counter 
narrative: A counter narrative that 
exposes the structural sin and injustice 
that continues to cause eco-crisis and 
genocide. 

The coastal regions of the countries 


I 

affected by the 2004 tsunami have been 
undergoing tremendous changes in 
recent years. In the era of globalisation, 
where there is no salvation outside 
the market, it is imperative to enter 
the bandwagon of progress and 
development by linking local economies 
with transnational capital. Globalisation 
has invaded the coastal regions of 
these countries in two ways; shrimp 
farming, and tourism. These industries 
have expanded at the cost of tropical 
mangroves, one of the world's most 
important ecosystems. Mangrove swamps 
have been nature's protection for the 


THOUSANDS OF 
HECTARES OF 
MANGROVE FORESTS 
AND OTHER BUSHES 
WERE CLEARED TO 
MAKE THE RESORTS 
BEAUTIFUL FOR THE 
TOURISTS 


coastal regions from the large waves. 
They also serve as the habitat for three- 
fourths of the commercial fish species 
that spend part of their lifecycle in the 
mangrove swamps. 

The coastal regions; the habitat 
of the traditional fisher people have 


been converted into tourist resorts to 
attract tourists and thereby foreign 
exchange. Many of the tourist resorts 
that mushroomed in the coastal area 
came into being by uprooting hundreds 
of villages of the fisher people, who used 
to live in a harmonious relationship with 
the ocean. Thousands of hectares of 
mangrove forests and other bushes were 
cleared to make the resorts beautiful 
for the tourists. Miles and miles of the 
coastline have seen the new invasion of 
Aqua farming. Traditional communities 
have been displaced from their land and 
livelihood to welcome the transnational 
corporations to take over and abuse their 
land, water and environment. 

The groaning from the tsunami 
affected communities' exposed this 
correlation between the ecological 
disaster and globalisation. This narrative 
is based on the very fact that the 
tsunami could not destroy coastal villages 
covered with mangroves. In other words, 
the tsunami was more than a natural 
calamity. It was the consequence of the 
commodification and plunder of the 
ecosystem for profit. Corporate interests 
do not only cause disasters but disasters 
also provide the corporations new 
opportunities to continue their pillage in 
the name of humanitarian interventions 
and reconstruction. Naomi Klein calls this 
phenomenon "the disaster capitalism." 
The groaning of the tsunami victims 
further exposes the finitude of the market 
deity. The very fact that the coastal 
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villages with the protection of mangroves 
were less affected helps us to reconsider 
our development model. So the groaning 
that we hear from the coastal regions of 
this very country is a compelling evidence 
to perceive ecological crisis as genocide 
and ecocide, which could have been 
avoided, had we opted for a life affirming 
and communitarian worldview and social 
relations. 

Groaning: New Experiences of 
Epiphany 

The groaning of creation is more than 
a public protest; it is also a public 
witness of the God whom the wounded 
creation continues to meet in the 
midst of their sufferings and struggles. 
When confronted with the sway of 
death which takes away their life and 
livelihood, people often cry aloud, 

"my God, my God, why have your 
forsaken us?" Ecological crises, which 
lead to pauperisation, deforestation, 
displacement, climate change, exile, 
and social unrest and violence, are 


GOD STILL CONTINUES 
TO SUFFER BECAUSE 
OF THE ECOLOGICAL 
SINS CAUSED BY OUR 
PREVAILING SOCIAL 
RELATIONS 


experiences of utter God forsakenness. 
The victims have been told that the 
eco-crisis is God's punishment for their 
iniquities. It is in this context of God 
forsakenness and distorted God talk that 
the victims encounter new epiphanies; 
experiencing God as a co-sufferer who 
keeps their hope alive. Such experiences 
of new epiphanies enable them to re¬ 
imagine God afresh in the context of 
the eco-crisis. The groaning of creation, 
therefore articulates an alternative 
imagination of God. 

The classic text for the groaning of 
creation is Romans 8 where Paul talks 
about the groaning of the whole creation 
for freedom from the bondage to decay. 
And the climax of this particular narrative 
is the groaning of the Spirit. In the sigh 
of the Spirit we see the pain of God. 
God's pain is described as silent sighs that 
are too deep for words. In other words 
the unutterable groaning of the Spirit 
reveals the depth of God's pain. It is an 
extension of God's passion, which we see 
on the cross. If the Spirit of God is hurt 
and groaning because of the suffering 
of the community of creation, God 
still continues to suffer because of the 
ecological sins caused by our prevailing 
social relations. 

In our biblical reflections in the 
previous section we began with the 
Genesis narrative of the groaning of 
Abel's blood from the ground and saw 
the correlation between fratricide and 
ecocide. In that story we also saw the 


pain of God; A God who is wounded 
by human sinfulness which led to death 
and destruction. The dominant reading 
of this story tells us that God cursed 
Cain for his sinfulness. "And now you 
are cursed from the ground...When you 
till the ground, it will no longer yield to 
you its strength." A deeper engagement 
with the text and the groaning of 
God would help us to discern this text 
differently. God is neither cursing Cain, 
nor commanding the earth not to yield 
to its strength when human beings till 
and cultivate. Rather, God is reminding 
Cain of the consequences of violence 
and death, which destroyed the harmony 
of the community of creation. To put 
it differently, God's response to this 
primordial act of death and destruction 
is not one of judgment or curse, rather 
God invites Cain to continue to live as 
God's partner in the ongoing process 
of creation without infringing the rights 
of other members of the community of 
creation. 

The biblical narrative of the 
descendants of Cain is important here. 
Cain's son Enoch built a city. His great 
grandson Jabel was the ancestor of those 
who lived in tents and owned livestock. 
His brother Jubal was the ancestor of all 
those who play the lyre and pipe. And 
their cousin Tubal-cain made all kinds of 
bronze and iron tools. The descendants 
of Cain were people with creativity who 
contributed creatively to the flourishing 
of creation through their engagement 
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in diverse creative activities such as tent 
making, animal husbandry, construction 
work, music, fine arts, and science and 
technology. What is the God talk that 
we find in this narrative? While God 
is wounded at the violence that was 
perpetuated on Abel, God is not cursing 
Cain and destroying him. Rather God 
is affirming Cain and his descendants 
as co-creators with the responsibility to 
continue the creative process in history. 
The Bible testifies that Cain's descendants 
fulfilled God's expectations through their 
creative interventions in diverse areas 
leading to the flourishing of creation. 

So the God whom we re-imagine in the 
groaning of Abel's blood is a God who 
affirms human potential to participate 
in God's creative process in spite of 
human sinfulness. Yes, God is pained by 
the brutal murder of Abel. God is angry, 
God is groaning. But God believes in the 
possibility of transformation, sin does not 
take away our creativity. In spite of our 
sinfulness we are able to participate in 
God's creative work of flourishing God's 
creation. 

In the story of the raped and 
dispossessed single mother Hagar and her 
son Ishmael, we see the tragic experience 
of utter God forsakenness. In the 
wilderness confronting death she "lifted 
up her voice and wept." The story tells us 
that God heard the groaning of the boy. 
Groaning opens up a new experience of 
God in the wilderness as a well of water. 
As we read in chapter 16, Hagar named 


God El-roi, which means God who sees. 
For the dispossessed who go through 
desert experiences, God is ever present 
as wells of water in their struggles for 
survival. In our contemporary context of 
growing desertification and dispossession 
due to global warming and climate 
change, the groaning of creation inspires 
us to re-vision God as springs of life that 
sustains and nourishes us in our struggles 
against death and destruction. 

In the book of Exodus we have 
seen the cry of the enslaved people 
exposing the inherent evil and injustice 
of the imperial order. The Horeb episode 
narrates God's encounter with Moses 
where God appeared in a flame of fire 
out of a bush. The bush was blazing but 
it was not consumed. Then God revealed 
self as the one who observed and heard 
the groaning of the enslaved people. This 
revelation portrays God as organically 
present in the struggles and sufferings 
of the community. God is not a distant 
transcendent reality detached from the 
everyday struggles of God's creation; 
rather God is very much present in the 
midst of their struggles as a co-sufferer. 

It is through God's organic participation 
in the sufferings and struggles of the 
community that God enables them to 
believe in alternatives. God instills in 
them a new vision of liberation from the 
shackles of slavery and domination. 

The symbol of burning bush is 
instructive for us as we confront global 
warming and climate change. We are 


THE GROANING OF 
CREATION INSPIRES 
US TO RE-VISION 
CODAS SPRINGS OF 
LIFE THAT SUSTAINS 
AND NOURISHES US 
IN OUR STRUGGLES 
AGAINST DEATH AND 
DESTRUCTION 
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all victims of the rise in temperature 
in different ways. We see burning 
bushes all around us. The IPCC and our 
governments and the UN bodies and the 
NGOs and even the churches are trying 
to convince us that climate change is a 
hazard or a risk that is irreversible. The 
only option before us therefore is to 
adapt and mitigate. It is in this context 
of the indoctrination of the doctrine of 
"there is no alternative," that we need to 
re-visit the symbol of burning bush as a 
site of epiphany. The primordial vision of 
the burning bush shows that the blazing 
fire cannot destroy the beauty of the 
bush. Epiphany empowers us to believe in 
the possibility of a future, in the present. 
The present is not eternal. You don't have 
to be adapted to the prevailing order. 
There is room for hope, and we need to 
be infected with this hope so that we 
can make hope contagious. This is the 
power of epiphany that emerges from 
the groaning of creation. 

Groaning: The Labour Pain for 
Alternatives 

We have seen that the groaning of 
creation is a public protest and a public 
witness: A public protest against the 
unjust and sinful social structures that 
perpetuate death and destruction, 
and a public witness of the God who 
is very much present in the midst of 
our struggles keeping our hope alive. 

Paul in his letter to Romans provides us 


yet another unique insight about the 
groaning of creation: "the whole creation 
has been groaning in labour pains." This 
imagery of the groaning of creation as 
labour pains raises fundamental questions 
about our Christian engagement with 
the ecological crisis. The cry that we hear 
from the earth and its children is not 
a groaning that precedes death, but a 
groaning in labour that precedes new life. 
The groaning that surrounds us is not the 
sign of hopelessness and death; rather it 
is the proclamation of a new beginning 
for the community of creation. 

Groaning as the labour pain for 
alternatives is a message of hope for all 
of us as we face the reign of death in our 
everyday lives. The ecological crisis should 
not lead us to withdraw ourselves from 
our social and political engagements, 
and to prepare ourselves to face the 
impending death and destruction. Rather, 
the ecological crisis invites us to envision 
a world redeemed of the sinfulness of 
exploitation, plunder, and accumulation 
where we experience the fullness of 
the community of creation. It is such 
alternative visions that inspire and sustain 
our struggles against the destruction 
of earth and other social evils. When 
our groaning becomes the labour pain 
of a redeemed world, we become an 
advent community, anticipating in hope 
the birthing of a new world. Yes, the 
groaning of creation invites us to believe 
that "another world is possible". 

Climate change campaigns warn us 


about the impending destruction that 
we are going to face very soon. All 
of us experience the impact of global 
warming in diverse ways in our own 
communities and our own bodies. We are 
all in despair, waiting for the impending 
calamity to devour us. The mood that 
surrounds us is the mood of a death 
vigil where we wait for our turn to be 
sacrificed on the altar of global warming. 
Till then through adaptation and 
mitigation we can postpone the tragedy, 
as it is inevitable and irreversible. It is 
in this context that we fall back to Paul 
who portrays a different understanding 
of waiting. For Paul, creation is eagerly 
waiting and longing for its redemption 
from the bondage to decay. Paul is 
not talking about adaptation or some 
adjustments to live with decay. Paul is 
affirming the possibility of the very end 
of decay, groaning and waiting is not a 
death vigil: but a waiting for new life; it 
is just like the waiting outside the labour 
room of a hospital to welcome the birth 
of a new life. New life is hidden in the 
midst of death and destruction. But 
we need discernment to recognise it, 
audacity to believe in it, and revolutionary 
patience to wait for it. 

Our groaning becomes a labour 
pain for alternatives when we regain 
the courage, faith, and imagination to 
believe in alternatives. Unfortunately, 
our scientific and objective knowledge 
systems do not allow us to dream new 
visions. We are told that alternatives are 
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RE-IMAGINING OF 
MISSION IS ESSENTIAL 
TO ENABLE THE 
CHURCHES IN THEIR 
PUBLIC MINISTRY 
OF HEALING THE 
CREATION IN 
THE CONTEXT OF 
CLIMATE CHANGE 


I 

not only impossible but also illegitimate. 
Paul reminds us, "hope that is seen is 
not hope." What does it mean? The 
doctrine of "there is no alternative" talks 
about the hope that is seen. It is realistic, 
objective, and scientific. There are 
sufficient scientific arguments to prove 
this hope. But for Paul that is not hope. 
"If we hope for what we do not see, we 
wait for it with patience." So hope is the 
hope for what we do not see. This vision 
of hope is absurd to the logic of our 
times. But still Paul invites us to dream 
this absurd hope because "in hope we 
were saved." So the groaning of creation 
as labour pain for alternatives instils in 
us the absurd hope that tomorrow can 
be a different day. With that hope we 
are invited to be an advent community, 
discerning the partial blossoming of that 
hope in our communities through our 
ministries of resistance and resilience in 
healing the world. 

Mission as Healing the Earth 

The very purpose of this Mission 
Education School is to re-imagine the 
mission imperatives in the light of the 
groaning of the earth and its children. 
Re-imagining of mission is essential 
to enable the churches in their public 
ministry of healing the creation in 
the context of climate change. There 
is the need to begin our reflections 
on mission imperatives by critically 
engaging with the prevailing dominant 


mission discourses. Mission is a term 
with military connotations. We are 
familiar with proclamations of "mission 
accomplished." Emperors and despotic 
rulers also use the term mission for 
genocide and for the destroying of lives 
and livelihoods of communities who 
refused to bow before their might. 

Postcolonial studies have exposed the 
crucial role that the Christian missions 
played in the conquest of the colonies 
and the expansion of colonial rule. 

A closer look at colonialism exposes 
the God talk that legitimised colonial 
expansion and subjugation. European 
conquistadors perceived themselves 
as the missionaries of civilisation to 
the entire world, especially to the 
barbarians. Mission as conquest was 
based on three theological convictions: 
the divinely destined agency of the 
coloniser to invade and conquer the 
Other; the teleological vision of an ideal 
state of maturity, progress, and growth 
which they wanted to impose upon the 
colonised with missionary zeal; and a 
strong sense of deontological call to be 
the missionaries of this new religion of 
civilising the other. We also see the same 
spirit of mission and conquest in the 
neo-liberal projects of development and 
globalisation. 

This civilising mission produced 
the "carbon civilisation" which we 
understand today as the culprit of our 
ecological destruction. The conquest 
and taming of nature, thanks to the 
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development of modern science and 
technology, expedited the emergence 
of the carbon civilisation. All symbiotic 
relationships with nature were considered 
as primitive, and hence there was no 
guilt associated with uprooting people 
who live in communion with nature in 
the name of progress and development. 
Today, in postcolonial India there are 
more than 50 million development- 
induced environmental refugees, mostly 
Adivasis (indigenous people) and Dalits. 

We see that the same logic of colonial 
mission is at work in Christian missions 
as well. One of the ancient hymns of 
mission categorically proclaims this 
mission; "Let the Indian, let the negro, 
let the rude barbarian see/The divine 
and glorious conquest/Once obtained 
on Calvary/Let the gospel loud resound 
from pole to pole. May the glorious day 
approaching, on their grossest darkness 
dawn/And the everlasting gospel spread 
abroad Thy holy name/over the borders 
of the great Immanuel's land." 

Our dominant mission discourses are 
also founded on similar claims. We are 
convinced of our divine calling to engage 
in mission. This understanding of mission 
stems from the presupposition that the 
beliefs and practices of the other are 
heathen and sinful. So it is our mission 
imperative to intervene in the life stories 
of the other and impose our beliefs and 
practices on them and convert them into 
our understanding of truth. To put it 
differently, mission is the sacred canopy 


THE IMAGE OF JESUS AS 
THE CONQUEROR WHO 
LED THE CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONS IS STILL FRESH 
IN THE MEMORIES OF 
THE ASIAN PEOPLE 


that legitimises our constructions and 
representations of the other, and our 
interventions in their lives to impose 
upon them what we consider as the final 
revelation of truth. Such manifestations 
of mission are not only accompanied by 
violence, but are inherently violent. 

Over the years, attempts have been 
made to redeem mission of this negative 
legacy of conquest and violence. New 
paradigms were proposed to widen 
the frontiers of mission to respond to 
the groaning that emerges from the 
peripheries of our world. Contemporary 
mission discourses are sensitive enough 
to be politically correct in addressing 
the shift that has taken place in World 
Christianity. However, without a 
conscious attempt to go beyond the 
exclusive truth claims and arrogant 
interventionist strategies, our theological 
reflections on Christian mission will 
only contribute to the perpetuation of 
prevailing sinful social relations. Said 
differently, an epistemological break 
is essential to engage in alternative 
discourses on mission. This leads to the 


fundamental question whether we can 
redeem the concept of mission at all. 

We are gathered in a country where 
60 per cent of the population is Muslim. 
We are gathered in a continent, which 
is the cradle of most of the religious 
traditions of the world. Mission, in 
this context, literally means conquest, 
colonialism, de-legitimisation of other 
religious traditions, and exclusive claims 
of superiority. The image of Jesus as the 
conqueror who led the Christian missions 
is still fresh in the memories of the Asian 
people. The crusades of the Middle Ages 
was yet another manifestation of mission 
inspired by "love of adventure, hopes of 
plunder, desire for territorial expansion, 
and religious hatred" against the 
"infidels," the Muslims. The indigenous 
communities such as the Aboriginals 
in Australia would tell us how the God 
whom Christian mission brought to their 
communities destroyed their identity, 
culture and spirituality. Christian mission 
in India is still engaged in the task of 
taking Jesus to the unreached. But they 
do not address the question: Unreached 
by whom? Was God absent in our lands 
before the mission reached our shores? 

Even as we celebrate the centenary 
of the 1910 Edinburgh World Missionary 
Conference, a critical engagement 
with mission is important. In spite of 
out attempts to redeem it, mission 
continues to be a perspective from 
above legitimising our aggressive 
interventions in the life of the other to 
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forcefully incorporate them into our 
fold. External interventions, even if for 
noble purposes, disable the agency of 
the communities, and reduce them to 
the level of objects to be acted upon. It 
is in the light of this critical discernment 
that we are gathered here to reflect 
upon the mission imperatives needed 
to face the ecological crisis. I would like 
to propose two tentative alternative 
ways of understanding mission for our 
consideration. 

The Orthodox understanding of 
"mission as presence" has been creatively 
reinterpreted by many, in an attempt 
to present alternative meanings for 
mission. Mission as presence categorically 
rejects the conquest mentality of the 
dominant paradigms of mission. Mission 
is not a project of intervention; mission 
is the commitment to be present. This 
understanding of mission does not 
view the other as empirical categories 
who are in need of our benevolent 
interventions of charity. Rather mission 
is sheer presence in their sufferings, 
struggles, dreams, and celebrations. 
Exclusive truth claims and projects of 
social engineering are antithetical to 
mission as presence. The purpose of 
mission is not the propagation of a 
higher truth and morality, rather the 
manifestation of the life of communion 
that we experience in the Triune God. 

The doctrine of Trinity reveals a God who 
refused to be alone. The God self finds its 
fullness in the relationship of perichoresis 


between the three persons of the Trinity, 
it is a relationship of mutual growth and 
connection. Mission as presence, hence, 
is an invitation to live out the essence 
of this relationship in the community of 
creation to experience the fullness of 
creation. 

The second proposal comes from 
Asian theologians who are involved 
in inter-faith dialogue. For them, the 
church in Asia needs to undergo a new 
baptism by immersing in the religious 
traditions of our neighbours. Such a 
baptism, they argue, will demand from 


WITNESSING EMERGES 
FROM A DEEP 
COMMITMENT TO 
THE GOD OF LIFE AND 
WITNESSING TAKES PLACE 
IN THE FORM OF PRESENCE 


US a commitment to go beyond the term 
"mission" to articulate our presence in 
the community. So they propose that 
we stop mission and instead engage 
in Christian witnessing. What are the 
implications of this shift from mission 
to witness? Witnessing emerges from 
a deep commitment to the God of life 
and witnessing takes place in the form 
of presence. So through witnessing the 
church happens in our communities. 


The God of life can be witnessed only 
by becoming a healing presence in our 
communities. So witnessing is praxis; 
a praxis in community through which 
we participate with God in the process 
of blossoming the Reign of God in the 
here and now. With these two tentative 
alternative re-imaginations of mission, 
let us explore mission imperatives in the 
context of eco-crisis and sustainable 
living. 

Mission as Discerning the Signs of the 
Times 

The groaning of creation as public 
protest invites us to begin our witnessing 
with discerning the signs of the times. 
"You hypocrites! You know how to 
interpret the appearance of earth and 
sky, but why do you not know how to 
interpret the present time?" (Luke 12.56) 
This challenge to understand, and to 
interpret the present time, demands 
from us the commitment to reject the 
prevailing epistemology of "interpreting 
the appearance of earth and sky." 
Problematisation emerging from the 
dominant discourses of analysing the 
symptoms will only lead to solutions 
that will not harm the perpetuation of 
the prevailing order. Differently said, 
discerning the signs of the times is a 
counter-epistemological act as it enables 
the insurrection of the subjugated 
knowledges of the subalterns of our 
times. 
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In the lamentations that we hear from 
different corners of the world today we 
hear both the cry of the earth and the 
cry of the victims. We also recognise a 
convergence between these lamentations 
because the cry of the earth and the cry 
of the victims are closely interconnected. 
The lamentation from the forests tells us 
that we have been cutting down forests 
at the rate of 120,000 sq km a year. An 
area of forest equal to 12 football fields 
is lost every minute. It is estimated that 
between 17,000 and 100,000 species 
vanish every year. Within 30 years, 
almost a quarter of the world's mammals 
face extinction. In 1989, one species 
disappeared each day and by 2000 it was 
one every hour. The annual income of the 
richest 1 per cent of the world is equal 
to that of the poorest 57 per cent, and 
24,000 people die each day from poverty 
and malnutrition. UNICEF reports inform 
us that about 25,000 children die every 
day due to poverty and malnutrition. 1.1 
billion people in developing countries 
have inadequate access to water. The 
Gross Domestic Product of the 41 Heavily 
Indebted Poor Countries (567 million 
people) is less than the wealth of the 
world's seven richest people combined. 

For every $1 in aid a developing country 
receives, more than $25 is being spent on 
debt repayment. 

These statistics are more than just 
numbers and figures; these are signs of 
our times where God's creation groans 
for freedom. As the statistics have 


categorically informed us, the groaning of 
the creation indicates structural injustice 
and sinfulness. The root cause for the 
ecological crisis that we face today is the 
prevailing economic system perpetuated 
by the empire and consented to by 
the majority of middle class across the 
world. In the dominant discourses on 
ecological crisis we tend to argue that 
human beings cause the distress of 
mother earth. Anthropogenic gases are 
the cause for global warming. But such 
diagnosis in fact does wash away the 
sins of the transnational corporations 
and industrialised nations. Neo-liberal 
capitalism is absolved of its sins. 
Discernment of the signs of the times 
will expose the politics of climate change 
and the ecological crisis and will enable 
us to develop alternative perspectives to 
respond to the ecological crisis. 

The bandwagon of growth-oriented 
development and globalisation has 
literally conquered the developing 
world. Their economies are opened 
for unregulated capital to pillage the 
remaining rain forests, water bodies, and 
the land. Commons have been snatched 
away from traditional communities, and 


AN AREA OF FOREST 
EQUAL TO 12 FOOTBALL 
FIELDS IS LOST EVERY 
MINUTE 


are auctioned to the highest bidder. 

Life forms and traditional cultural 
practices and knowledge systems are 
being patented. The dominant diagnosis 
of the eco-crisis as being caused by 
humans conceals the structural roots of 
the problem and absolves neo-liberal 
capitalism of its ecological and structural 
sin. 

The Accra Confession of the 
World Alliance of Reformed Churches 
identifies the following beliefs that 
are propagated by the new religion of 
neo-liberal capitalism as the cause for 
the distress of the earth and its children: 
Unrestrained competition, consumerism 
and the unlimited economic growth and 
accumulation of wealth are the solutions 
for underdevelopment; the ownership of 
private property has no social obligation; 
capital speculation, liberalisation and 
deregulation of the market, privatisation 
of public utilities and national resources, 
unrestricted access for foreign 
investments and imports, lower taxes 
and the unrestricted movement of 
capital will achieve wealth for all; social 
obligations, protection of the poor and 
the weak, trade unions, and relationships 
between people, are subordinate to the 
process of economic growth and capital 
accumulation. 

Mission as discerning the signs 
of the times requires from us the 
courage to speak the truth of this new 
understanding. Witnessing in our context 
involves naming the principalities and 
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powers of our time as "neo-liberal 
economy, environmental destruction 
and our living in the context of 
empire." Neo-liberal capitalism, social 
structures and practices of exclusion, 
marginalisations based on race, caste, 
gender all contribute to the destruction 
of life and livelihood. The consequences 
and effects of global warming and other 
ecological crises are disproportionately 
borne by subaltern communities such as 
people of colour, women, children, and 
the indigenous communities. This further 
underscores the importance of discerning 
the signs of the times in understanding 
the problem from the vantage point of 
the wounded earth and the wounded 
humanity. Discerning the time becomes a 
mission imperative if a credible response 
to the ecological crisis is to be made. 
However, this process of discernment 
requires us to be at the bleeding points 
of our times where communities with 
zero carbon footprints are destined to 
bear the brunt of global warming and 
other ecological destructions. Mission 
happens with our organic presence with 
these communities who are spearheading 
movements of resilience and resistance 
against the forces of death and 
destruction. 


Mission as Theological 
Re-imaginations in Response to 
New Epiphanies 

Gustavo Gutierrez reminds us 
"commitment is the primary act of doing 
theology." For him, theology is "critical 
reflection on praxis," and it succeeds 
commitment. Mission as presence 
relocates us to the furnaces of our 
times where we experience the Divine 
as the burning bush; surrounded with 
fire but refusing to be consumed. This 
experience of epiphany in the company 
of the victims of global warming and 
other environmental disasters and our 
praxis for a world devoid of death and 
destruction is the site for an alternative 
theological imagination. To paraphrase 
Gutierrez, theological perspective on 
mission imperatives in the context of the 
environmental crisis is a critical reflection 
on our presence in the sufferings and 
struggles of God's creation. That means 
a mission theology of creation care 
emerges from the groaning of the 
creation — from public protest and public 
witness. 

Studies on the historical roots of the 
ecological crisis have exposed the role 
of medieval Christianity and its attitudes 
towards nature in turning God's creation 
into commodities for profit and wealth 
accumulation. That means, the dominant 
theological perspective on earth is violent 
and life negating. So the problem as 
Jenkins identifies is not a question of 


theology's preoccupation to remain 
"extraterrestrial" rather our theological 
inability to experience the Divine in the 
terrestrial. As a result nature is being 
perceived as creatures without intrinsic 
worth, created to serve the needs 
and greed of human beings. Mission 
imperatives in the time of ecological 
crisis begin with alternative theological 
imaginations. The new epiphany 
experiences inform our alternative 
theological re-imaginations. 

Our constructive attempts to re¬ 
imagine earth theology emerges from our 
presence and witness. These constructive 
attempts begin with a theological 
articulation of our new experiences of 
epiphany. A new vision of God as the 
One who indwells the whole creation 
enables us to understand the pain of God 
in the destruction of the community of 
creation. If God is present in the cross 
of Christ, the same God is wounded 
and crucified at the altar of neo-liberal 
capitalism along with millions of human 
beings and a multitude of God's creation. 
However, the passion of God is not a 
passive acceptance of the brutal regime 
of the powers and principalities of our 
times. Rather the passion of God in the 
company of the victims of genocide and 
ecocide is the proclamation of the advent 
of an alternative earth, redeemed of 
death and destruction. 

This vision of God inspires us to re¬ 
imagine who we are. A re-imagination 
of theological anthropology is therefore 
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necessary to develop mission imperatives 
in the context of the ecological crisis. 

As has been rightly identified by eco- 
theology, anthropocentrism has distorted 
our understanding of human beings and 
our relationship with the rest of creation. 
At the same time we should also be 
aware of the danger of certain strands 
of environmental philosophies and eco- 
theologies which propagate misanthropy. 
So theological re-imaginations of who we 
are, will strengthen our engagement in 
the ministries of creation care. 

If mission is our proclamation of and 
participation in the redemptive work of 
God in history, mission imperatives in 
the context of ecological crisis requires 
a new understanding of salvation. In 
our dominant theological reflections on 
salvation, the rest of creation remains 
outside the realm of salvation, and 
salvation is a very individualistic affair 
between "me and my God." Such a 
heaven-bound understanding of salvation 
does not inspire us to engage in eco- 
justice ministries as an expression of 
Christian evangelism and mission. This 
calls for alternative re-imaginations of 
salvation informed by the biblical visions 
of the cosmic reconciliation (Colossians) 
and redeemed earth (Revelation). In 
short, an alternative theological re¬ 
imagination is essential not just to help 
us in discerning our mission imperatives, 
but to redeem the earth from the 
violence perpetuated by the distorted 
theological understanding of human- 


nature relationship. It is in our presence 
in the ecological struggles that we 
witness the new alternative theological 
re-imaginations. 

Mission as Being Alternative 
Communities of Resistance and 
Celebration 

An alternative theological re-imagination 
emerging from our reflections on our 
eco-justice praxis should transform us 
into alternative communities of resistance 
and celebration. The TINA syndrome 
(the doctrine of There Is No Alternative) 
can be overcome only by becoming 
alternative communities manifesting 
the foretaste of a redeemed earth. 

This is not something that we invent 
or pioneer as Christian mission. The 
lamentations emerging from far and near 
do witness the in breaking of alternative 
communities that resist the onslaught of 
death. They are determined not only to 
resist death, but also to create alternative 
worldviews, technologies, industries, 
markets, economies, and social and 
ecological relations that respect, nurture, 
protect, and celebrate life in abundance. 
Christian mission is not to convert 
these alternative initiatives into church 
projects, but to immerse in them through 
our active and organic presence and 
participation; Loosing ourselves to find 
ourselves. 

Even as we experience ecological crisis 
like climate change in a special way in 


the form of rising waters, food scarcity, 
new epidemics, rising temperature, and 
the shortage of clean drinking water, we 
should not fall into the tranquilising traps 
of denial and "tech fixes." Ecological 
crisis is a wake up call to repent our 
ecological and social sins that cause 
the tragedy of our planet. Climate 
change invites us to a social metanoia; a 
collective transformation to believe that 
"we are the ones we've been waiting 
for". When we accept this call we begin 
a new journey of becoming alternative 
communities. But this is not an easy task 
because the dominant diagnosis rules 
out the possibility of alternatives where 
hope is dead and buried forever. The only 
terminologies that we still remember are 
adaptation and mitigation. Standing at 
the cemetery of hope surrounded with 
a dying planet and millions of fellow 
human beings forcefully pushed into 
the peripheries of our society as social 
junks courage can be found to believe 
that "yes, we can". In the context of the 
ecological crisis we need the audacity 
of hope to believe that we are the ones 
we've been waiting for, and yes, we 
can become alterative communities of 
resistance and celebration. 

Dr George Zachariah 

Kuala Lumpur, 2009 
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climate Change: 

Justice and Poverty Issues 


T he poor, the vulnerable and 
the hungry are exposed to 
the harsh edge of climate 
change every day of their lives. 
When the rains do not fall, crops fail 
and families go hungry. When they do 
arrive, rains are increasingly the source of 
floods that literally wash away peoples' 
homes and livelihoods. In 2006 in 
sections of Kenya and Somalia, hundreds 
of thousands of people began the year 
battling the impact of one of the worst 


droughts in living memory, and ended 
the year wading through floodwaters 
that destroyed their feeble crops. Rain, 
or drought, the result is the same: more 
hunger and more misery for millions 
of people living on the very margins of 
global society. Even in places like the 
troubled Darfur region of Sudan where 
a man-made disaster has led to millions 
of people losing their homes, the hidden 
hand of climate change has played a 
role. In these communities, living in the 


semi-arid zones of the world, on the 
fringes of the Sahara desert, there is 
fierce competition over access to grazing 
lands and watering holes. Where water 
is scarce and populations are growing, 
conflict is never going to be far behind. 

Archbishop Desmond Tutu 
categorically affirms through this 
statement that global warming 
is no more an issue of well to do 
environmental activists and "green 
anarchists" from the Northern 
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hemisphere. It is a global reality that 
communities — particularly those 
who are at the margins — experience 
in their everyday life situations. The 
unprecedented occurrences of drastic 
variations in climate; the frequent and 
intense devastation of land due to severe 
droughts, floods, and hurricanes; the 
eruption of epidemics and new diseases, 
are the everyday lived experiences of 
communities all over the world. When 
survival requires might and money, 
conflicts become a daily ritual and the 
marginalised are sacrificed. 

This presentation is an attempt to 
refocus the issue of climate change as 
climate injustice by exposing the politics 
of climate change informed by the 
marginalised communities. 

The Politics of Global Negotiations on 
Climate Change 

In the global climate negotiations 
initiated by the UN and other 
international agencies, the US and 
its allies challenged the "unfairness 
in the Kyoto protocol" which does 
not commit developing nations such 
as India and China et al to the same 
level of reductions in global warming 
pollutants. The principle of "Common 
but differentiated responsibilities" 
accepted by all nations involved in the 
global climate negotiations exempted 
developing nations from reducing 
their carbon emissions because of 


their "right to develop." Reduction 
in carbon emission will impact those 
countries' efforts to achieve progress and 
development. 

President Bush, Prime Minister Tony 
Blair, and the Australian Prime Minister 
John Howard often challenged the 
Kyoto protocol for its "unfairness" 
towards the industrialised nations in the 
northern hemisphere while absolving 
the carbon emissions of China, India and 
other developing nations. Highlighting 
the connection between global 
warming and population growth, the 
advanced capitalist nations insisted on 
reviewing the principle of "common 
but differentiated responsibilities" and 
called for "fairness" in carbon reductions. 
From the standpoint of the industrialised 
nations, China and India are responsible 
for global warming and hence, a 
global protocol should not reduce the 
responsibilities of densely populated 
countries like India and China. The 
industrialised nations strongly believe that 
given the large populations of India and 
China and combined with their strong 
economic growth, their thirst for energy 
and their hunger for increasing their 
standard of living may result in climate 
change and global warming. 

This position exposing the 
"unfairness" of global climate change 
negotiations seems to be genuine and 
realistic. However, we need to assess 
the issue further to make sense of 
the problem. There are three major 


INDUSTRIALISED 
COUNTRIES ACCOUNT 
FOR ROUGHLY 80% OF 
THE CARBON DIOXIDE 
BUILD UP IN THE 
ATMOSPHERE TO DATE 


arguments that challenge the lament 
of the West against the "unfairness" 
of India and China. Firstly the largest 
share of historical and current global 
greenhouse gas emissions have 
originated in the industrialised nations 
in the northern hemisphere. Secondly, 
the per capita greenhouse gas emissions 
in developing nations are still relatively 
low. Thirdly, in their journey towards 
development and progress, it is the 
right of the developing nations to emit 
greenhouse gases. To put it differently, 
the industrialised nations are the 
culprits for the prevailing reality of 
global warming, and it is unjust to ask 
the developing nations to reduce their 
greenhouse gases in the same way. 

The following observations from the 
World Resources Institute (WRI) report 
(2003) further expose the claims of the 
industrialised nations: 

In terms of historical emissions, 
industrialised countries account for 
roughly 80% of the carbon dioxide build 
up in the atmosphere to date. Since 
1950, the US has emitted a cumulative 
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total of roughly 50.7 billion tons of 
carbon, while China (4.6 times more 
populous) and India (3.5 times more 
populous) have emitted only 15.7 and 
4.2 billion tons respectively. 

Annually, more than 60 percent of 
global industrial carbon dioxide emissions 
originate in industrialised countries, 
where only about 20 percent of the 
world's population resides. 

The environmental consequences of 
the policies of industrialised nations have 
had a large, detrimental and costly effect 
on developing countries — especially the 
poor in those countries that are already 
burdened with debt and poverty. 

It is unreasonable therefore, to insist 
that developing nations make emissions 
reductions, given that their development 
and consumption currently is for basic 
needs, while developed nations, have 
moved on to luxury consumption and 
associated life styles. 

According to a Christian Aid report 
(September 1999), industrialised nations 
should be owing over 600 billion dollars 
to the developing nations for the 
associated costs of climate changes. This 
is three times the conventional debt that 
developing countries owe to developed 
nations. The per capita emissions of 
carbon in the US are over 20 times higher 
than India, 12 times higher than Brazil 
and seven times higher than China. In 
1996, for instance, the emission of 1 US 
citizen equalled that of 19 Indians. 

Down to Earth magazine of the 


Delhi based Centre for Science and 
Environment assesses the politics of 
global warming and climate change 
through the concept of "atmospheric 
common". The tragedy of the 
atmospheric common is the very fact 
that communities and nations at the 
margins lack rights to the atmospheric 
common. That has led to a practice 
which allows powerful nations to borrow 
or extract from the atmospheric common 
disproportionately. In that process they 
have emitted greenhouse gases beyond 
the capacity of the planet to withstand. 
This is called the "natural debt" of the 
industrialised nations over against the 
"financial debt" of developing nations. 

Calculated in terms of the total 
emissions of each country, since the early 
1900s, we find that every living American 
carries a natural debt burden of more 
than 1,050 tons of C02. In comparison, 
every living Chinese has a natural debt of 
68 tons and every living Indian, a mere 
25 tons. Therefore, regardless of the data 
suggesting that India and China catching 
up with rich world in terms of total 
emissions, the facts in terms of natural 
debt suggest that it will be decades 
before this happens. The per capita 
emission of C02 from fuel combustion 
in the US is still roughly 20 tons per year; 
between 6 tons and 12 tons for most 
European countries. This is compared 
to the per capita emissions of China, 
roughly 4 tons and 1.1 tons in India. This 
is the science and the politics of C02. 


The following statistics 
provided by Christian Aid 
exposes the politics of global 
climate change negotiations: 

■ 4.5% of the world's 
population lives in the USA 
and emits 22% of the world's 
greenhouse gases. 

■ 17% of the world's population 
lives in India and emits 4.2% 
of the world's greenhouse 
gases. 

■ Britain emits 9.5 tons of 
C02 per person per year, 
while Honduras emits only 0.7 
tons per person. 

■ The world's poorest countries 
account for just 0.4% of C02 
emissions. The G8 countries 
alone produce 45% of the 
world's C02. 


(See panel for statistics) 

To conclude, the contemporary 
global climate change negotiations 
and discourses conveniently cover up 
the politics of climate change and 
global warming in order to protect and 
legitimise the hegemony of the western 
nations. Understanding the problem from 
the standpoint of the developing nations 
will enable us to unmask climate change 
as climate injustice and to re-imagine the 
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climate change discourses and actions 
in our time informed by the experiences 
from the margins. 

The Politics of Climate Change 
Discourses in the Developing World 

Subaltern communities all over the 
world are yet to speak the dominant 
language of climate change discourses. 
But they are vocal in narrating how 
they experience the brunt of climate 
change in a very special way in their 
lives. Drastic changes have happened 
in the recent past in climate patterns. 
Subsistence communities dependent on 
jal, jungle, and jamin (water, forest, and 
land) for their daily sustenance, face an 
uncertain tomorrow. The unpredictability 
of the monsoon season and the 
unusual distribution of rainfall has 
upset agriculture and farming practices. 
Additionally the depletion and poisoning 
of underground water sources are having 
a negative impact on the availability of 
drinking water, the life cycle of plants and 
the ecosystem. A cumulative end result 
is the loss of food security. Frequent 
outbreaks of vector-bound diseases 
such as chikun gunya and dengue 
fever further torment lives. Resulting in 
subaltern communities being uprooted 
from their organic habitats: the forests, 
the land, and the coastal regions, and 
becoming refugees in their homeland. 
Alienated from time and space, they are 
the climate refugees of our times living in 


the slums of big cities, the very cities that 
will ultimately face deluge due to climate 
change. 

Global Warming and Economic 
Injustice 

A deeper engagement with the 
symptoms of global warming described 
by subaltern communities invite us 
to understand the issue in a different 
way. Climate change is more than "any 
change in climate over time, whether 
due to natural variability or as a result 
of human activity," rather as Michael 
Northcott rightly puts it, it is "the earth's 
judgment on the global market empire". 
To put it differently, global warming is 
the consequence of the colonisation of 
the life world by imperial, capitalistic, and 
neo-liberal projects and their systematic 
interventions. The impact of the 
"judgment of earth" is disproportionately 
suffered by the communities at the 
margins due to the sinful social relations 
of racism, casteism, patriarchy, and 
economic injustice that are perpetuated 


THE IMPACT 
OF CLIMATE 
CHANGE V^ILL FALL 
DISPROPORTIONATELY 
UPON DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES 


with religious legitimisation by the 
dominant. Such discernment provides us 
with the insight to initiate new cognitive, 
theological and political praxis to resist, 
and to create alternatives. 

The Third Annual Report of the 
IPCC (2001) categorically stated that 
"the impact of climate change will fall 
disproportionately upon developing 
countries and the poor persons within 
all countries thereby exacerbating 
inequities in health status and access to 
adequate food, clean water, and other 
resources". This forecast has already 
become realised in the life stories of 
subaltern communities. According to 
official statistics the number of internally 
displaced people in India due to the 
commodification of land, water, and 
forest by neo-colonial capitalist forces 
is more than 50 million. They are the 
climate and environmental refugees; the 
victims of climate injustice. The ethnic 
otherness of these people reveals the 
class, race, caste, and gender bias of 
climate injustice. 

The subaltern understanding of 
global warming in the developing 
world is significant in the context of 
the global climate change discourse 
where "developing" countries like India 
try to absolve their sins of emission 
using the rhetoric of social justice 
and the "right to develop". When 
development is measured in terms 
of GDP (Gross Domestic Product), 
significant infrastructure development 
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and displacement is the end result. There 
is the need for more mega dams that 
denude rain forests and displace the 
poor and the marginalised from their 
livelihood, new coal mines that stretch 
over the landscape of the indigenous 
people, four lane expressways and 
new airports that convert paddy fields 
into runways and roads that bring in 
foreign investments. India as a nation 
courageously affirms that nobody can 
deny its right to develop, and hence 
carbon emissions are morally justifiable. 
This spirit is the rationale behind Prime 
Minister Manmohan Singh's statement 
that "India's per capita emission level 
will never be higher than the western 
countries". A recent study of Greenpeace 
India informs us that "the Indian rich 
constituting just 1 % of the population 
were contributing to an emission level 
of as high as 5 tons of C02 equivalent 
per capita per year as against the 800 
million poor who contributed roughly 
0.5 tons". As Arundhati Roy notes, 
"India's poorest people are subsidizing 
the lifestyles of her richest." Subaltern 
understandings compel us to raise several 
foundational questions here: Who are the 
"we" in this narrative? Who owns this 
India that our leaders represent? Whose 
"development" is it anyway? 

The search for answers invites us to 
affirm the view expressed in the online 
journal Mausam, it is this: "It is time 
to say loudly that the crisis is not really 
about climate. It is not about rising 


I 


THERE IS THE NEED FORA 
FRESH LOOK AT THE CAUSES 
OF GLOBAL V^ARMING 
AND CLIMATE CHANGE 
FROM THE STANDPOINT OF 
CLIMATE REFUGEES 


sea levels and the melting arctic, dead 
seals and polar bears facing extinction. 

It is about us, our lives, and the planet 
— and the way the powerful and 
rich of the Earth have dominated and 
kept destroying them for centuries, to 
accumulate private wealth." A subaltern 
perspective further exposes the prevailing 
practice of constructing the climate 
refugees as victims deliberately excluding 
them from the cognitive and political 
processes to address and solve the crisis. 
There is the need for a fresh look at the 
causes of global warming and climate 
change from the standpoint of climate 
refugees. 

In the speech of Prime Minister Singh 
releasing the National Action Plan on 
Climate Change on 30 June 2008 we 
see him unveiling his market-driven 
and growth-oriented neo-liberal action 
plan on climate change: "The time has 
come for us to launch India and its 
billion people on a path of ecologically 
sustainable development. Our people 
have a right to economic and social 
development and to discard the ignominy 


of widespread poverty. For this we need 
rapid economic growth. But I also believe 
that ecologically sustainable development 
need not be in contradiction to achieving 
our growth objectives." 

A critical analysis of this affirmation 
of faith in the redemptive potential 
of neo-liberal capitalism is essential in 
our engagement with global warming. 
The prevailing discourses on global 
warming not only refuse to recognise the 
integral relationship between capitalism 
and climate change, but also propose 
the neo-liberal economic model as 
panacea for climate change: ecologically 
sustainable rapid economic growth. Let 
us look at some concrete examples of the 
growth-oriented development projects in 
India and their impact on global warming 
to see whether global warming can be 
arrested within the prevailing trajectory of 
capitalistic economic development. 

Automobiles contribute a major 
part of the greenhouse gas emissions 
in India. Chennai is considered India's 
Detroit. A 45-kilometer corridor in the 
outskirts of the city has become one of 
the largest automobile centres in the 
world. Hyundai, Nissan, Renault and Ford 
have already started their manufacturing 
units in Chennai. It is estimated that 
by 2012 Chennai alone would produce 
1.28 million cars, 350,000 commercial 
vehicles and large number of tractors 
and earth moving equipments every year. 
The state of West Bengal was the site 
of a historic struggle by communities 
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forcefully evicted from their agricultural 
land by the government to construct 
a plant to produce TATA Nano, the 
world's cheapest car priced at $2,500. 

In order to invite capital investment in 
the state the government has offered an 
estimated subsidy of Rs8,500 million for 
an investment of Rs10,000 million. The 
communities succeeded in closing down 
the plant. However, the government of 
Gujarat offered the company a better 
deal, and the company is going ahead 
with the project in Gujarat. This project 
is being envisioned as an example of 
India's growth and progress because 
it would revolutionise the automobile 
sector and the life style of millions of 
middle class Indians. But in the rhetoric of 
growth and progress we ignore the truth 
that it not only significantly enhances 
greenhouse gas emissions, but also 
uproots communities from their land and 
livelihood. 

In India's tryst with destiny, it was 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru who 
paved the way for progress through 
industrialisation and mega development 
projects. Nehru considered dams as the 
modern temples of the nation. By calling 
economic models and development 
projects that colonise the lifeworld 
temples, he initiated a new religiosity 
which considers capitalistic development 
as fetish. As we look back after six 
decades of independence, mega dams 
stand out as the greatest culprit for the 
ecological crisis in India. In the climate 


change discourses hydroelectric energy 
is considered as clean. But a recent 
study exposes that 19% of India's 
global warming emissions are from the 
methane emissions of the mega dams. 

A counter engagement with global 
warming, informed by the narratives 
of the development-induced refugees, 
challenges us to see the intrinsic 
relationship between the neo-liberal 
interventions on nature and global 
warming. 

Green Technologies real solutions or 
not? 

Our prevailing policies and strategies 
to address the crisis posed by global 
warming seem to stem from the faith 
in neo-liberal capitalism. The search for 
substituting fossil fuel with bio-fuel and 
other energy sources such as nuclear 
power, carbon trading, carbon taxation. 
Clean Development Mechanism (CDM) 
and the like are embedded in the logic 
of the prevailing trajectory of economic 
growth as development. Climate change 
discourses appear to be geared towards 
finding solutions within capitalism. 

We need to have the discernment of 
Audre Lorde to boldly proclaim that the 
"Master's tools will never destroy the 
Master's house". When the corporate 
interests dominate the global warming 
discourses the alternatives could be 
nothing but the continuation of profit- 
oriented interventions with nature. 


packaged in new attires with the prefix 
"bio" or "green" added into it. 

On 12 September 2008, the 
Government of India introduced a new 
national bio-fuel policy which aims to 
meet 20% of India's diesel demand with 
fuel derived from plants rather than 
fossils by 2017 by setting aside 14 million 
hectares of land for producing bio-fuel. 
Jatropha is the main shrub that is planted 
in India in collaboration with D1 Oils and 
BP. Jatropha contains a toxic protein, 
and it is considered a poisonous plant. 
However India accounts for about two- 
thirds of the world's Jatropha plantations 
and we continue to convert our 
agricultural land into bio-fuel plantations 
in the name of "ecologically sustainable 
rapid economic growth". According to 
a Guardian report "Up to 10.7 million 
people in India alone would be pushed 
over the poverty line as a result of 
projected food price increases" for bio¬ 
fuels. The neo-liberal solution of bio-fuel 
is yet another apparatus to systematically 
deny food security for communities. As 
the subaltern movements rightly identify, 
the shift from rice cultivation to Jatropha 
is yet another attempt to humiliate the 
indigenous communities by destroying 
their cultural identity, cognitive ability, 
and communal practices. 

The Planning Commission of India has 
proposed large-scale Jatropha cultivation 
starting with 400,000 hectares of land 
in the first phase, which will eventually 
be extended to 13.4 million hectares. 
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The lands identified for this ambitious 
mission are wastelands along with 
cultivable fallow lands and barren lands. 
The planners failed to recognise that 
what they designated wastelands or 
fallow lands are in fact village commons 
or common property resources. They 
were intrinsically connected with the 
livelihoods, cultural identity, indigenous 
religious beliefs and practices, and food 
security of subaltern communities. By 
incorporating village commons into the 
logic and rules of neo-liberal capitalism, 
the bio-fuel industry disrupts the moral 
agency of subaltern communities through 
pauperisation and ethnocide. The director 
of the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF), Dominique Strauss-Kahn observed 
that producing bio-fuel from food crops 
constituted "a truly moral problem" 
while poor countries face full-fledged 
food crises. The UN's Special Rapporteur 
on the Right to Food Jean Ziegler called 
the massive production of bio-fuels a 
"crime against humanity". The use of 
fertile lands to produce fuels reduces 
the amount of land used to grow food, 
which in turn raises food prices. The 
solution to climate change born out of 
the logic of capitalism can never save 
the earth or its children from its current 
course to catastrophe. 

Clean Development Mechanism 
(CDM,) a project to assist the 
global South to achieve sustainable 
development is yet another attempt 
to find solutions for climate change 


within the neo-liberal paradigm. CDM 
provides opportunity to Northern 
corporations to buy carbon credits while 
they continue to pollute. Carbon credits 
are the contemporary manifestations 
of indulgences that can absolve the 
carbon sins of the corporations! Under 
the Carbon Sink projects. Corporations 
can invest in tree plantations in Southern 
forests. But they will plant millions of 
trees of the same species — industrial 
agricultural crops — intended for rapid 
growth and high yield of raw materials. 

Communities in Brazil are resisting 
such monoculture tree plantations with 
the slogan, Diga Nao Deserto Verde (Say 
no to green deserts). In 2002 Plantar, an 
iron foundry company with operations in 
Brazil, threatened to switch from burning 
charcoal to coal in order to increase 
capacity at its pig iron operations. This 
would have significantly increased 
their greenhouse emissions. Enter the 
World Bank with carbon financing to 
help Plantar expand the eucalyptus 
plantations that provide the company's 
charcoal. The impact of the expanding 
eucalyptus farms has been devastating 
to the nearby village of Sao Jose do 
Buriti. In an attempt to halt World Bank 
finance of the project in 2002 and 2003, 
concerned residents protested and were 
joined by Brazilian NGOs, churches, social 
movements and unions. Today residents 
have witnessed the water table drop 
ping, the disappearance of biodiversity 
and medicinal plants, and the application 


THE USE OF FERTILE 
LANDS TO PRODUCE FUELS 
REDUCES THE AMOUNT 
OF LAND USED TO GROW 
FOOD, WHICH IN TURN 
RAISES FOOD PRICES 


of herbicides and pesticides to timber 
plantations that have killed local farmers' 
subsistence crops and poisoned streams. 

In the context of a food crisis, the 
conversion of agricultural land into 
bio-fuel plantations shows a shift in the 
government policy from feeding the 
communities to feeding cars. Carbon Sink 
projects do not respect the customary 
rights of the indigenous communities 
on their land and livelihood. Quick fix 
solutions do not address climate injustice 
and offer painless solutions. They do not 
challenge consumption ethics founded 
on fossil fuels; instead "moral cover" is 
provided for fossil usage. CDM carbon 
sink projects require extensive tracts of 
land to facilitate monoculture ultimately 
leading to uprooted communities, threats 
to livelihood and a serious challenge 
to food security. Plantations have their 
own ecological consequence such as 
the loss of biodiversity, water table 
disruption, pollution through pesticides, 
and herbicides, in addition to the social 
impact that devastate local communities. 
All these contribute to an increase in 
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climate refugees, and the attendant 
issues of food security for communities. 

James Lovelock expresses the 
view that, "most of the green stuff 
[read CDM] is verging on a gigantic 
scam. Carbon trading, with its huge 
government subsidies, is just what 
finance and industry wanted. It's not 
going to do a damn thing about climate 
change, but it'll make a lot of money 
for a lot of people and postpone the 
moment of reckoning". The solutions 
emerging from the logic of neo-liberal 
capitalism cannot propose reduction 
in our accumulation and consumption. 
Rather they "contextualise" the gospel 
of unlimited growth by proposing a shift 
towards renewable sources of energy and 
some new "green" technologies so that 
our prevailing economic model and social 
relationship will continue uninterrupted. 
Carbon trading will not halt the carbon 
crisis caused by fossil fuels but in many 
ways solidifies the problem thus making 
it a "false solution, which entrenches and 
magnifies social inequalities". 

A counter engagement with climate 
change therefore invites us to a new 
journey which involves a fundamental 
departure from the prevailing global 
order, and a radical transformation of our 
social, economic, political and ecological 
relations at the local, national, and global 
level. 

The diagnosis of the prevailing climate 
change discourses is nothing but a 
conscious attempt to absolve the sins of 


neo-liberal capitalist plunder. By initiating 
programmes and projects to mitigate 
and adapt global warming, ignoring the 
very fact that these "alternatives" are 
embedded in the colonising paradigm 
and logic of economic growth, we 
perpetuate the culture of death and 
destruction. Such "alternatives" promise 
the affluent societies the opportunity to 
continue to enjoy their high standards of 
living and consumption patterns if they 
shift to non-fossil fuel energy sources. 


SECTORS THAT 
ARE AFFECTED BY 
CLIMATE CHANGE 
ARE SECTORS THAT 
ARE TRADITIONALLY 
ASSOCIATED WITH 
WOMEN 


That means technical solutions to global 
warming within the logic of capitalism 
will not only make mitigation and 
adaptation painless but also profitable. 
Pay and pollute models of indulgences, 
and search for alternative sources of 
energy do lack the boldness to say no to 
the affluent consumption patterns and 
life styles. 

Until we recognise that global 
warming is capitalism's greatest failure, 
that it is the deepest crisis ever faced 


by humanity and innumerable other 
species, and that real solutions to this 
crisis are not possible from within 
capitalism, we will continue in crisis. 

We must focus on an entirely different 
trajectory of development, one that has 
equity, sustainability, respect for nature, 
and a fair space for other species at its 
core. This calls for a radical shift from 
the prevailing dominant analysis to 
understanding climate change as an issue 
of climate injustice. 

Global Warming and Gender Injustice 

Mainstream global warming campaigns 
have been sensitive about including 
gender issues into their discourse on 
climate change. However, gender 
sensitivity in such cases does not stem 
from a political commitment to gender 
justice rather it reveals the diplomacy 
to be politically correct. Subaltern 
communities contest and reject this 
strategy of "add and stir" and affirm 
the interconnectedness between climate 
justice and gender justice. 

Conservative statistics reveal that 
about 70% of the world's poor that 
are more vulnerable to environmental 
disasters are women, and they are more 
likely to suffer due to climate change. 
About 85% of the people who die in 
climate-induced natural disasters are 
women. About 75% of environmental 
refugees all over the world are women; 
additionally women are the unseen 
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victims of resource wars and conflicts as 
a result of climate change. What are the 
reasons underlying this gender bias seen 
in the impact of climate change? They 
are evident in prevailing social inequalities 
which legitimise and perpetuate the 
disabling of women's moral agency, 
through the lack of educational 
opportunities; the lack of employment; 
patriarchal property rights; lack of access 
to information; physical and sexual 
abuse and violence which make women 
more vulnerable to the impact of climate 
change. Sectors that are affected by 
climate change are sectors that are 
traditionally associated with women, 
such as paddy cultivation, cotton and tea 
plantations, fishing etc. Thus, women 
are forced to confront a situation where 
their ability to adapt is low due to gender 
constructions and prevailing gender 
relations, asking them to bear the burden 
of adaptation disproportionately. 

Women are especially exposed 
to climate change-related risks due 
to existing gender discrimination, 
inequality and inhibiting gender roles. It 
is established that women, particularly 
elderly women and girls, are affected 
more severely and are more at risk 
during all phases of weather-related 
disasters: risk preparedness, warning 
communication and response, social 
and economic impacts, recovery and 
reconstruction. The death rate of 
women is markedly higher than that 
of men during natural disasters (often 


t 

linked to reasons such as: women are 
more likely to be looking after children, 
to be wearing clothes which inhibit 
movement and are less likely to be able 
to swim). This is particularly the case in 
disaster-affected societies in which the 
socio-economic status of women is low. 
Women are susceptible to gender-based 
violence during natural disasters and 
during migration, and girls are more likely 
to drop out of school when households 
come under additional stress. 

Adaptation is a means to reduce the 
vulnerabilities caused by global warming 
and other ecological disasters so that 
communities bearing the brunt of the 
problem can be protected by enabling 
their moral agency. However adaptation 
to climate change is dependent on one's 
wealth, technological power, access 
to information, and social standing. 
Gender plays a major role inviting a 
new perspective on climate change, 
which recognises the integral connection 
between gender justice and climate 
justice. Such a perspective demands 
a new understanding of the problem, 
which incorporates gender differences 
into our engagement with climate 
change. 

In the traditional "Women in 
Development" approach, women are 
perceived essentially as victims, and 
measures are being taken to make 
women the objects of development. 
Women who are exposing the top-down 
power relation of this model challenge 


this approach. In this approach women 
are represented as a homogenous entity, 
and without recognising the multiple 
forms of oppression that women 
undergo, experience of a particular class 
of women is universalised as women's 
experience. A subaltern perspective 
on global warming would contest this 
approach and propose that women need 
to be recognised as subjects with moral 
agency, cognitive power, and political 
will to address and transform climate 
injustice. 

Global Warming and Justice for 
Indigenous Communities and People 
of Colour 

Understanding global warming from the 
perspectives of subaltern communities 
exposes the connection between climate 
injustice and our unjust social relations. 
The colour line of environmental refugees 
reveals a racial bias associated with 
climate-induced and other environmental 
disasters all over the world. The caste 
system and racism, being the original 
sins of our world, is deeply entrenched 
in our social fabric, and hence the 
victims and refugees of climate change 
and other environmental disasters are 
therefore not an abstract category of 
people without faces and names, rather 
they are predominantly the indigenous 
communities and the people of colour. 
This discernment is totally absent in the 
official and the dominant climate change 
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discourses. There is the need for a greater 
engagement by these communities and 
their movements to re-study the problem 
of global warming from the vantage 
point of their lived experiences. 

In our attempt to develop perspectives 
from the experiences of the indigenous 
communities and the people of colour 
the recent study entitled A Climate of 
Change: African Americans, Global 
Warming, and a Just Climate Policy 
for the United States, released by the 
Environmental Justice and Climate 
Change Initiative is a great resource. In 
this study climate change is more than 
an issue of the environment. Rather 
it is perceived as an issue of justice 
and human rights that "dangerously 
intersects race and class". The study 
enables us to understand the way in 
which global warming contributes to 
the perpetuation of prevailing social 
inequalities, and demands a distinctive 
African American perspective on climate 
justice. 

In the well-publicised case of the 
Bisasar Road landfill in Durban, South 
Africa, local residents, spearheaded 
by community activist Sajida Khan, 
demanded the closure of the apartheid- 
era site created in a "brown and black" 
neighbourhood that "imported" waste 
generated in white communities. 

A research director for the Cancer 
Association of South Africa remarked 
in response to the high cancer rates in 
neighbourhoods near the toxic landfill 


that "residents are like animals involved 
in a biological experiment". In 1987, 
the city promised to close the dump, 
but broke its promise. Seven years later, 
the African National Congress made 
campaign pledges to close down the 
site - a promise it also broke. Behind 
the governments resistance to closing 
Bisasar Road was a $10 million World 
Bank contract through the Prototype 
Carbon Fund to capture methane, a 
byproduct of the waste for conversion 
to electricity with the rest being flared 
into the atmosphere. The revenues raised 
from the methane emissions reduced the 
cost of electricity sold to the power grid 
and constituted a new lease on life for 
the dump. 

After Khan filed an Environmental 
Impact Assessment challenging the 
project, the Bank backed off - releasing 
the rights to methane capture for 
open tender. But Khan continued the 
struggle to "protect the community and 
close the site down and compensate 
people for their losses". The Bank did 
release an additional $760,000 through 
the Prototype Carbon Fund directly 
to the municipality's Carbon Credit 
Community Fund, but according to the 
Bank, the money was not meant as 
"compensation" for those affected by 
the landfill, but that they "derive some 
benefit, and have the advantage of 
proactive outreach, from the project". 
There's no evidence how this money has 
since been spent. Sajida Khan eventually 


lost her recurring battle with cancer in 
2007. The landfill remains active today 
though the project is no longer financed 
by the World Bank . 

Climate change, together with 
pollution and environmental degradation, 
poses a serious threat to indigenous 
peoples, who often live in marginal lands 
and fragile ecosystems that are sensitive 
to alterations in the physical environment 
traditional livelihoods. Indigenous peoples 
inhabiting low-lying island States face 
similar pressures, threatening their 
cultural identity, which is closely linked 
to their traditional lands and livelihoods. 
Indigenous peoples have been voicing 
their concern about the impacts of 
climate change on their collective human 
rights and their rights as distinct peoples. 
In particular, indigenous peoples have 
stressed the importance of giving them a 
voice in policy-making on climate change 
at both national and international levels 
and of taking into account and building 
upon their traditional knowledge. 

As a study cited by the IPCC in its 
Fourth Assessment Report observes, 
"Incorporating indigenous knowledge 
into climate change policies can lead to 
the development of effective adaptation 
strategies that are cost-effective, 
participatory and sustainable". 

A perspective from the indigenous 
communities and the people of colour 
on global warming would represent 
a shift in the very perception of the 
problem. Climate change is more 
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CLIMATE CHANGE, 
TOGETHER WITH 
POLLUTION AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL 
DEGRADATION, POSES 
A SERIOUS THREAT TO 
INDIGENOUS PEOPLES 


I 

than the variations in temperature. 

It is an environmental crisis, which 
is disproportionately shared by the 
indigenous communities and the 
people of colour. These communities 
who constitute the new ethnicity called 
climate refugees are not the culprits of 
the problem. Their carbon footprint is 
insignificant when compared with the 
dominant communities. But when it 
comes to the impact of climate-induced 
disasters, they are the ones who are 
destined to suffer the most. Their social 
exclusion and economic dependency is 
reinforced with global warming. They are 
displaced from their traditional land- 
centered occupations, and brought into 
the dehumanising experience of exile, 
selling their lives for survival. 

A new engagement with global 
warming from the locations of the 
indigenous communities and the people 
of colour affirms the agency of the 
primal communities who from time 
immemorial live in harmony with land, 
jungle and water. Our attempt to save 
our forests and land and waters from the 
conquest of climate change will become 
meaningful only when we link it with the 
struggles of the indigenous communities 
and the people of colour for identity, 
equality, dignity and freedom. When 
the moral agency of these communities 
is enabled, they can become effective 
agents of climate justice and social 
justice. 

An understanding of climate change 


from the standpoints of subaltern 
communities exposes climate change as a 
crisis of meaning, purpose, and vocation 
of life. It is a deeper spiritual problem 
integrally connected with our relationship 
with the Divine, the human community, 
and the wider community of creation. 
Stated differently, climate change is 
the consequence of a faith which 
made absolute the neo-liberal market 
mechanisms as realised eschatology, 
propagates an anthropology that 
understands fulfilment of self-interest as 
human flourishing, approaches nature as 
a bounty given to the humankind to grab 
and to control, and believes in a God 
who sanctions the sacrifice of human 
and other lives for the prosperity and 
well being of a few chosen ones. This 
is the spiritual crisis that we face in our 
context, and we are challenged to turn to 
subaltern communities for new resources 
that can enable us in our search for 
spiritualities that inspire and empower us 
to decolonise our minds, our faiths, our 
communities, and our planet. 

Decolonisation of our faiths and our 
times require spiritualities that provide 
us the creative energy to re-imagine 
our sense of purpose as "created co¬ 
creators" to be open with response- 
ability to the subordinated others—the 
subalterns. This includes the spiritual 
discernment to perceive our earth as 
subaltern earth. Subaltern communities 
in India and elsewhere provide us with 
diverse spiritual resources that can 
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challenge and inspire us in our search for 
meaning and purpose. 

The Ashur myth from the Munda 
tribe in Central India, provides significant 
insight, even as we reflect on spirituality 
in the context of climate change. The 
Ashurs were early industrialists who 
used furnaces for smelting iron, they 
worked unceasingly and this led to a 
warming of the earth, the home of 
all creatures. When the heat became 
unbearable for the animals, insects, 
trees and all the other creatures, they 
approached Singboga, the Sun God for 
his intervention to persuade the Ashurs 
to stop their iron smelting. God heard 
their cry and sent birds as messengers 
to the Ashurs. The birds went and told 
the Ashurs that God wanted them to do 
iron smelting either only in the day or 
in the night. That was God's intended 
compromise to keep the industry going 
without affecting the creatures. But 
the Ashurs, were just like our techno¬ 
capitalists, confident in their ability 
to discern what was good for all and 
arrogant enough to believe that they had 
a better understanding than God and 
refused to listen to God's messengers. 
Finally the God himself came down to 
earth as a boy, visited the Ashurs and told 
them to stop iron smelting either in the 
day or night. They got angry, caught him, 
and put him into the furnace, to their 
surprise; the boy came out of the furnace 
with gold and diamonds on his body 
and in his hands. The Ashurs wanting to 


grab all the precious metals they thought 
were in the furnace jumped in and asked 
their wives to push the bellows faster. It 
was not long before the wives realised 
that their husbands had all been burnt 
to ashes. They wanted to take revenge 
on the boy, who by that time was being 
lifted up into the sky. The wives grasped 
both hands and feet of the boy, but could 
not hold on and they all fell back down 
to the burning earth. 

The Ashur myth envisions the earth 
as the household of all creatures. Human 
beings are not given any special privileges 
in this assembly of creation. Rather they 
all strive together for the welfare of all. 
The vision of God in the Ashur myth 
reveals a God who hears the cry of even 
the non-human beings. The messengers 
of the God — the prophets — are the 
birds. In response to the cry of the 
creation God incarnates in their midst 
as a young child — a subordinate one 
— to redeem the earth and its children 
from global warming. In that redemptive 
incarnation and praxis, God shares the 
pain and agony of his beloved creation 
and is burnt alive by the forces of death 
and destruction. But God transcends the 
shackles of death and emerges as the 
reigning symbol of eternal hope and life 
by facilitating the self-destruction of the 
agents of death. 

The forces of greed and accumulation 
take away the creativity of science and 
technology and make it subservient to 
the interests of mammon. But the divine 


YOU FORGET THAT 
THEORISES HAS 
EMANATED FROM THE 
WAY YOUR SOCIETY IS 
STRUCTURED 


eco-sophy has the creative potential to 
transform the very furnace of global 
warming into a site for a new politics and 
spirituality of resistance and victory over 
death and destruction. This resistance 
against the powerful is led by a young 
child with the support and solidarity 
of the assembly of creatures. Such an 
absurd vision of transforming the furnace 
of death into a resource pool for the 
prosperity and well being of the whole 
inhabited earth is a powerful vision for 
us to believe in the possibility of a world 
redeemed of climate change. 

On the 10-12 June 2009, the forest 
peoples; adivasis, forest workers and 
other forest dwellers, from 16 states of 
India converged at Dehradun, the forest 
capital of India — discussing, debating 
and uniting to send a strong message 
to the whole world. I conclude this 
presentation with the declaration from 
that conference known as the Dehradun 
Declaration: 

Forests and forest people, and the 
whole world, are immersed in a crisis 
which is more than that: "This is no 
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ordinary crisis. Not merely, a climate 
crisis — or in your words this magnified 
self-created monster of a financial crisis. 
We believe it's a crisis of Civilizations." 

On one side the civilisation that "rests on 
ideas of power, territories, boundaries, 
profit, exploitation and oppression". The 
civilisation that tries "to own everything, 
including Mother Nature. This is what 
drives your civilisation. You need this 
world of oppression and exploitation; 
to survive and feel good." On the other 
side, the civilisation of the rest of the 
people. Those who don't see the world 
in terms of pure merchandise. People like 
the forest people of the world who state: 
"We, the forest people of the world 
living in the woods, surviving on the fruits 
and crops, farming on the jhoom land, 
re-cultivating the forest land, roaming 
around with our herds have occupied 
this land since ages. We announce loudly, 
in unity and solidarity that let there be no 
doubt on the future: we are the forests, 
and the forests are us and our existence 
is mutually dependent. The crisis faced by 
our forests and environment today will 
only intensify without us." 

It is a fundamental clash: "If you 
want to include us in your world by 
'civilising' us, we will happily choose 
to remain uncivilised. Call us savages, 
we do not care! We have learnt amidst 
these trees, this water, this air, and other 
forest beings — a life of freedom, of 
being without boundaries, and yet never 
forgetting the boundaries of nature." 


The Dehradun Declaration becomes 
the voice of the Indian forest people 
who speak loud: "We, therefore, reject 
your unnatural law, your civilisation of 
tyranny and cruelty. What freedom? We 
see no freedom in being driven out of 
our forests, separated from water, land, 
fields, trees, air, and friendly animals, 
to the ecosystem to which we belong. 
What freedom, which doesn't forget to 
chain its own brothers and sisters. False 


YOU HAVE CORRUPTED 
THE ENVIRONS BY 
YOUR VEHICLES, 
INDUSTRIES, ARMS, 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


Freedom! We see no truth in a society 
that remains haunted by the prosperity of 
a few capitalists, whilst, never forgetting 
to oppress the workers, adivasis, dalits, 
women and poor of the world! We reject 
you!" 

And they warn: "There is a climate 
crisis around and no amount of free 
trade, capital or technology will eliminate 
the roots of this crisis. You forget that the 
crises has emanated from the way your 
society is structured — an edifice based 
on an unending desire for resources and 
a way of life that sees nature as an object 


of exploitation and extraction. Fools! You 
are doomed to bear the brunt and suffer 
the pains of your actions, but we ask 
you — Why must we suffer? You have 
intruded in our lifestyle, in the rhythm 
of Mother Earth. You have corrupted 
the environs by your vehicles, industries, 
arms, and development and your actions 
have created a crisis in our homes. You 
have sinned against the essence of our 
being, and amidst our rage and tears, we 
reject the basis of your being: a thought 
— of mistrust, of control, of vicious self- 
interest, of injustice, and blame." 

How dare you blame us for a climate 
crisis? It is the product of un-natural 
practices, and it has devastated our 
lives. How could you cut our trees 
unthinkingly? Temperature is increasing, 
rainfall is diminishing and the forests 
are burning — consuming themselves 
in pain. Now you want us out of our 
habitats in the name of conserving our 
forests! You kill, unsparingly, relish in 
"terrorizing" busts of tigers, decorating 
your mantelpiece — all pointing to your 
moral sensibility and — yet you have the 
audacity to tell us to leave the forests so 
that you can protect the Tigers! What 
law do you know? Who are you to 
teach what is legal? You are illegal — 
contradicting the very law of nature — of 
coexistence. You have no solutions — 
you only destroy. 

You may not care of our times, 
but, spare a thought for the coming 
generations, their inheritance. Do you 
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wish to present to them a world of chaos 
and destruction? Are you so blinded by 
your greed? At least, now — in this crisis 

— we need to unite, all civilisations, and 
forest people of the world, to resolve 
the crisis, to restore our relationship with 
nature. 

Today, at Dehradun, we call for and 
welcome the solidarity and harmony of 
all world's forest people; workers, adivasis 
and fellow travellers, on this journey to 
realising the fulfilment of our existence, 
in communion with our forests. We warn 
your civilisation that we are a people, 
united in struggle against the structure 
of capitalism — of greed, thievery and 
profiteering. We warn the nations of 
the world, that you must not forget to 
honour our existence, or else from deep 
within our hearts — we shout out loud: 
NO MORE SILENCE! We will rise from the 
ashes of your devastating fire! To resist 
your order, undeterred by your traps. 

We will rise — a united forest people 

— together, in strength and solidarity, 
to challenge the very fabric of your 
civilisation, and become one with nature, 
again! 

Dr George Zachariah 

Kuala Lumpur, 2009 
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Faith and Ecology - 

Theological Imperatives 


ur discernment of climate 
injustice and introspection 
on our faith traditions 
informed by perspectives 
from below provide us with the impetus 
to construct alternative theological 
and biblical engagements in the face 
of climate injustice. How do we inspire 
our faith communities to understand 
the ecological crises in general and 
global warming in particular as an 
occasion for the Church to engage in? 


How do we help faith communities 
to be cautious about the distorted 
theological and biblical interpretations 
that perpetuate our indifference to 
ecological destructions? How do we 
re-interpret the Bible and re-imagine 
our theological doctrines to construct 
new and alternative theological insights 
that motivate us to partner with God 
in God's redemptive work in our midst? 
As Christians witnessing in the context 
of death, destruction, and disasters. 


what are our theological and biblical 
foundations for our mission imperatives? 
This presentation is an attempt to reflect 
on these questions and to search for 
answers. 

Re-imagining God as Relational and 
God-in-communion 

Where is God in the midst of climate 
change? Has God deserted us? Is 
climate change God's punishment? In 
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GOD IS COMMITTED 
TO EXPEDITE THE END 
OF THOSE EVIL AND 
SINFUL SYSTEMS THAT 
DESTROY THE EARTH 


our theological explanations, we tend 
to argue that somehow God is involved 
in climate change, probably to wake us 
up to engage in creation care. The very 
fact that we attribute climate change 
to "acts of God" highlights a problem 
with this theological explanation. We are 
challenged to embrace new visions of 
God so that we may shape alternative 
theological formulations. 

Our dominant notion of God as a 
mighty monarch, controlling the earth 
from a distant place is not in accordance 
with the biblical witness of God. The 
Bible celebrates an intimate relationship 
between God and the natural world, and 
categorically affirms, "the whole earth is 
full of his glory" (Isaiah 6.3). This glory 
refers to God's vibrant presence, which 
the people of Israel experienced in their 
life story. The Hebrew Bible talks about 
the experience of the same glory filling 
the tabernacle, and the temple. For the 
Hebrew people, earth is God's sanctuary 
where God is present in a vibrant and 
special way. 

The doctrine of the Trinity which 
portrays a vision of God who is essentially 
relational, not an autonomous deity but 
God-in-communion is a corrective to our 
dominant notion of God as an imperial 
power controlling and ruling God's 
creation from above or outside. God is 
one who seeks to be in communion with 
God's creation. 

In the last presentation we looked 
at how our dominant theological 


interpretations distort the apocalyptic 
vision and portray God as the cause for 
ecological destruction. In our alternative 
theological and biblical engagements we 
need to have a fresh look at the book 
of Revelation. New Testament scholar 
Barbara Rossing helps us to understand 
the book of Revelation in the context of 
climate change. According to her, the 
"woe" sayings in the book of Revelation 
do not pronounce God's curse against 
the earth, rather the "woe" sayings are 
God's lament or cry over the conquest 
and destruction of the earth by the 
Roman Empire. God is pained at the 
wanton destruction of the earth by 
the sinful imperial power and is crying 
aloud in solidarity with the earth. God 
who is concerned about relationships 
and communion is wounded by the 
destruction of the earth. 

We have also seen how the dominant 
biblical interpretation of the impending 
"end" of the earth is being used to 
legitimise the doom and destruction 
of the earth. As Rossing points out, 
the "end" that the book of Revelation 
envisions is not the destruction of the 
earth or God's creation, rather it is the 
end to the imperial regime that destroys 
the earth. The God of the Bible is not a 
God who is interested in the end of the 
earth. However, God is committed to 
expedite the end of those evil and sinful 
systems that destroy the earth. God's 
lament or cry is an expression of God's 
anger and outrage at the violence and 
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abuse that we inflict upon the earth. 

God assures the victims of disasters 
and destruction that the economic and 
political systems that continue to create 
havoc are going to end pretty soon. 

This is the divine promise that inspires 
us in our ecological struggles and God 
is faithful in realising God's promises. 

To put it in Rossing's words, "the God 
of Revelation does not seek to destroy 
the earth. Rather, God seeks to rescue 
the earth—the land, the seas and the 
creatures who inhabit them—from the 
sickness of empire that is devastating the 
world, so that creation can be brought to 
fulfilment." 

In the last presentation we also 
looked at how the plagues of ecological 
destruction narrated in the book of 
Revelation has been used to propagate 
the idea that God has deserted the earth. 
A deeper engagement with the text 
helps us to see a connection between 
ecological plagues and the plagues of 
the Exodus story. As in the case of the 
plagues of the Exodus story, the purpose 
of the narratives about plagues in the 
book of Revelation is not to predict 
disaster or destruction, rather to invite 
the community to repent and change. 

The goal of the plague narratives is 
not doom saying; but encouraging 
the community to mend their ways to 
experience freedom and fullness. In our 
contemporary context we too confront 
the manifestation of the imperial power 
similar to Egypt and Rome. Just as the 


1 

biblical narratives of plagues invited the 
imperial powers to mend their ways, 
the contemporary plagues that we 
witness in our own communities are 
invitations to think critically about our 
carbon consumption and emissions and 
to observe Carbon Sabbath and Carbon 
Fasting to absolve our ecological sins. 

The plague narratives do not show God's 
wrath or anger, but it reveals God's 
everlasting love and commitment to save 
the earth. This invites a response from 
us; a response to "come out" (Revelation 
18.4) of the imperial worldview and 
consumption patterns and protect and 
save the earth. This radical hope in the 
possibility for repentance — to come out 
of the empire — is the foundation of our 
struggles to make climate change history. 

Being Human: A New Humanity in 
the Community of Creation 

The second half of the 20th century 
witnessed a genuine attempt to 
analyse and address the ecological 
crisis from various perspectives in 
order to redeem nature from the 
"bondage to decay". These analyses 
concluded that anthropocentrism is 
the root cause for the ecocide that 
we face as the earth community 
today. Theological anthropology and 
philosophical understanding of what it 
means to be human have legitimised 
anthropocentrism and thereby 
contributed to the intensification of the 


THE ECONOMIC AND 
POLITICAL SYSTEMS 
THAT CONTINUE TO 
CREATE HAVOC ARE 
GOING TO END PRETTY 
SOON 


degradation of nature and non-human 
beings. However, the dominant critique 
of anthropocentrism in some strands 
of eco-theology and environmental 
philosophies unfortunately led to 
misanthropy and reduced theological 
reflections on ecology and environment 
to conservationism and a greening of 
the mind. There is an imperative for 
us to initiate alternative discourses on 
theological anthropology to construct a 
non-anthropocentric anthropology that 
affirms the being and becoming of a new 
humanity in the community of creation. 

The Yahwist narrative of the Biblical 
creation story recorded in the second 
chapter of Genesis is instructive here. 
According to this narrative, human beings 
are not created in the image of God, 
but out of adama, the arable soil. For 
Theodore Hiebert, this common origin of 
humanity from the arable soil affirms the 
relationality of human beings with the 
community of creation. All the creatures 
share the breath of life and hence 
human beings cannot claim superiority 
regarding having a soul or spiritual nature 
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as different from non-human beings. So 
adam is linked to adama in two ways. 
"Adama is the stuff out of which adam 
is made and is also the primary object of 
his labor." 

The human vocation, according to 
Genesis 2, is to till and cultivate the 
arable soil. The word that is used here for 
cultivation is abad, a different word from 
kabas (subdue) which is used in Genesis 
1, Abad means to serve. It underscores 
human dependence on earth and not 
their domination over it. The vision of 
human beings that emerged from a 
farming community — a community of 
ecological and social relations of solidarity 
and communion is antithetical to the 
logic of an imperial exploitative system. 

It is one of a dependent and responsible 
member of the ecosystem with the 
vocation to be farmers. A vision that 
comes from outside of the imperial logic 
does reject the spirit matter dichotomy 
and thereby critiques all manifestations 
of domination, alienation, exclusion 
and commodification. It proclaims the 
ecological wisdom that, as dependent 
creatures, the welfare of the earth and 
each member of the ecosystem are 
integral to the flourishing of all. The 
concept of human vocation as serving 
the soil is an outright rejection of the 
colonial invading spirit that is inherent in 
contemporary systemic.projects. 

In her "Brief Credo," Sallie McFague 
affirms a brief but profound non- 
anthropocentric faith affirmation, that 


God is embodied and incarnate. The 
notion of God as "radical relationality, in 
intimate relationship with everything as 
the source, sustainer, and goal of every 
scrap, of creation" provides us with a 
new sense of what it means to be a 
human in the world. For her "Christian 
anthropology occurs within theology" 
because our understanding of who we 
are, and what we are stems from, who 
God is and what God has done and is 
doing. 

McFague develops her anthropology 
on the affirmation of God as embodied 
radical relationality and the world 
as God's body. "The view of the self 
or subject that emerges...is not the 
individual who is 'saved' for life in 
another world, but a thoroughly 
embodied, relational subject who 
understands herself or himself as 
interdependent with everyone and 
everything else." The notion of the world 
as God's body proclaims all creation as 
God "spread out" and God incarnate. 

Our task is to live in intimate relationship 
with God, which means to live in intimate 
relationship with all manifestations of 
divine embodiment. McFague relates 
this with evil and salvation. Sin and evil, 
according to her, are the belief that we 
can live outside this relationality. It is the 
unwillingness to reflect the image of God 
in us through our interrelatedness. The 
life and story of Jesus tells human beings 
how to do that, it is an experience of 
incarnation; a new creation. 


THE DESTINY OF THE 
WHOLE EARTH SYSTEM 
CAN DEPEND ON THE 
ETHICAL CHOICES 
MADE BY HUMANITY 
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"Deification, becoming like God 
or following Christ, means, becoming 
involved in such matters as ecological 
economics and the just distribution 
of resources on a sustainable basis. 
Deification, becoming like the incarnate 
God, means making the body of God 
healthier and more fulfilled; Salvation is 
worldly work, human existence 'in the 
Spirit' means working 'in the body' so 
that it may flourish." 

McFague's constructive theology 
draws much from the eastern Orthodox 
tradition. In Orthodox theology human 
beings are understood as microcosm, 
which reject all dichotomies and 
integrates human beings with the rest 
of nature. The liturgy of the feast of the 
Baptism of our Lord proclaims creation 
as participating in Christ's saving work. 
Through the immersion of the incarnate 
Son of God, water becomes a vehicle 
for the salvific mission. The rationale for 
the Orthodox theological affirmation of 
human beings as the priests of creation 
is well articulated by Paulose Mar 
Gregoriose: 

"Replacing the concept of domination 
with the concept of stewardship will not 
lead us very far, for even in the latter 
there lies the hidden possibility of the 
objectification and alienation which are 
the root causes of the sickness of our 
civilization. Nature would remain some 
kind of property, owned not by us, 
of course, but by God, given into our 
hands for efficient and productive use. 


« 

Humanity as priests has the vocation to 
mediate the creative and redemptive 
project of God with the whole creation 
while being thoroughly embedded in the 
community of creation." 

The third world theologies of 
liberation push this understanding of 
the new humanity a bit further. For 
Leonardo Boff, anthropocentrism is not 
human beings per se; rather, it is "the 
imperial and anti-ecological anthropology 
at work in the contemporary dreams, 
projects, ideals, institutions and values". 
Differently said, anthropocentrism is 
being and becoming human according 
to the worldview of the dominant 
system. Sallie McFague rightly calls the 
anthropocentric anthropology's vision of 
human beings as "the hegemonic human 
being". "He is the figure in Leonardo 
da Vinci's drawing of a human being 
with arms and legs outstretched to the 
four corners of the cosmos; he is the 
'man' of the American Declaration of 
Independence who is given life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness; he is also 
the human being who is the object of 
consumer advertising." This anthropology 
of anthropocentrism is sinful as it leads to 
both ecocide and fratricide. 

For Boff, the construction of a non- 
anthropocentric anthropology is based on 
his affirmation of human beings as moral 
agents. Human beings are distinguished 
from the rest of creation not by biological 
superiority but by the character of human 
beings as moral entities. They are the 


only creatures in creation conceived 
and conceiving of themselves as ethical 
beings. "Only human beings can, like 
the Samaritan in the Bible, stoop to aid 
the weaker party, protecting, supporting, 
renouncing, and compensating the 
other. But human beings can also 
break, destroy, and endanger the whole 
planetary system. Human beings become 
an ethical subject in that they can 
become a subject of history, fulfilling 
or failing it, for only humankind can 
produce tragic or fortunate results. The 
destiny of the whole earth system can 
depend on the ethical choices made by 
humanity." 

While Boff denounces 
anthropocentrism, which is the product 
of imperialism and neo-liberalism, he 
affirms the agency of human beings as 
ethical beings in bringing about healing 
to the wounded humanity and the 
wounded earth. "As sons and daughters 
of God, and not as despots, we prolong 
the creative activity of God, cultivating 
nature, improving it, and multiplying 
it, responsibly. In this way, it is not God 
alone who is Creator, but so also, by 
divine plan, are we." 

How do we become co-creators in 
the Divine plan? Philip Hefner reminds us 
we need to have the humility to perceive 
ourselves as "created co-creators". This 
affirmation is important, as it not only 
affirms our call to be co-creators, but also 
our creatureliness. Unfortunately we have 
lost this vision of "created co-creators" 
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and we behave as if we own the earth 
and we continue to disrupt the rhythm 
and integrity of nature for our greed 
and power. It is in this context that the 
primary victims of ecological disasters 
— the people of color, the Dalits, the 
adivasis, the women and the rural and 
urban poor — become the agents of 
ecological transformation. The moral 
agency to become co-creators belongs 
"to those who hunger, to the sick, to 
those tied down by a thousand chains. 
This imagination has its own historical 
agents, the sum total of those who 
make up the universe of the two-thirds 
of humanity who are marginalized and 
socially deprived". Stated differently the 
victims of climate injustice are the co¬ 
creators of the Divine plan to transform 
the face of the earth, the challenge 
we face in our ecological ministries is 
to develop our perspectives from the 
vantage points of the victims. 

The theological anthropology for a 
meaningful engagement with climate 
change is the affirmation of both 
the vocation of human beings to be 
the servants of the earth, and the 
responsibility of the human beings as 
ethical beings whose choices determine 
life and death. This anthropology rejects 
anthropocentrism because it is imperial, 
and it legitimises atoning sacrifices 
for progress. It celebrates relationality, 
harmony and the integrity of all creation, 
while respecting the right of each one 
to be different. A non-anthropocentric 


anthropology is therefore faith in the 
possibility of a new humanity, which 
mediates the praxis of a redeemed earth. 

A new humanity in the community of 
creation is an alternative understanding 
of what it means to be human. As a 
Lutheran World Federation document 
aptly suggests, it will lead us to a journey 
of repentance and conversions: 

From human independence to human 
dependence with the rest of creation. 

From technological control to 
respect for, care and balanced use of 
natural resources, using appropriate 
technologies. 

From the understanding of sin as 
broken relationship between humans and 
God to an understanding of sin as sinful 
ways breaking relationships with God and 
the community of creation. 

From an obsession with progress and 
development, measured in economic 
terms, to a commitment to create 
sustainable communities. 

From the worship of the global market 
system to a spirituality inspired by the 


IN CHRIST, GOD 
IDENTIFIES WITH ALL 
SUFFERING BODIES, 
INCLUDING THE 
SUFFERING OF 
CREATION ITSELF 


vision of God's economy for the sake of 
the well being of all, including the earth. 

From a focus only on technological or 
market-driven "fixes" to the healing of 
creation. 

New Creation: An Alternative Vision 
of a Redeemed Earth 

The biblical vision of the new creation 
is foundational in our Christian 
engagement with the crisis of climate 
change. As St Ambrose wrote in the 
fourth century, "for the mystery of the 
Incarnation of God is the salvation of 
the whole of creation". This theological 
affirmation stems from the biblical insight 
that the whole creation is groaning for 
redemption from its bondage to decay 
(Romans 8.21). To put it differently, 
salvation is the healing of the whole 
creation. In Christ, God identifies with all 
suffering bodies, including the suffering 
of creation itself. We see this broader 
understanding of the salvific potential of 
Christ in the epistle to Colossians where 
the horizon of redemption/reconciliation 
is widened to include the whole 
community of creation. Christ's intimate 
relationship with the whole of creation 
from time immemorial is celebrated here. 
So Romans 8 and Colossians categorically 
affirm a theology of redemption that 
goes beyond the saving of souls to the 
healing and the glorious redemption of 
the community of creation. 

The book of Revelation emerged 
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CLIMATE CHANGE CAN 
BE MADE HISTORY 
THROUGH OUR ACT OF 
REPENTANCE 


in the context of imperial plunder 
and destruction envisions us with the 
apocalyptic vision of a new heaven 
and a new earth. This vision reflects 
the longings of a community and their 
landscape commodified by the imperial 
desire for accumulation. The new heaven 
and new earth affirms the possibility of 
a "redeemed earth" beyond the logic of 
the prevailing system. A closer analysis 
reveals that the apocalypse is a vision 
that is born out of the determination of 
a community that refused to attribute 
worth to receiving "power and wealth 
and wisdom and might and honor and 
glory and blessing" from the imperial 
system. Rather, the dispossessed and 
the enslaved in the book of Revelation 
proclaim, "worthy is the Lamb that 
was slain." This is an alternative re¬ 
imagination of power. The slain lamb 
becomes victorious over the imperial 
power. 

Revelations' reflection on the 
metaphor of water is foundational 
here. According to the seer, on the 
redeemed earth "the sea was no 


I 

more". For Barbara Rossing, the book of 
Revelation is a critique of the "realized 
eschatology" of Rome. Because of its 
political and economic might as an 
imperial state, Rome considered itself 
eternal and sovereign. The sea was the 
primary agency for exercising this might 
and power to invade, plunder, destroy, 
and enslave communities and nature 
in the colonies. To put it differently, 
the sea was the "route" to the state 
of "realized eschatology". The city of 
Babylon reached this state of "realized 
eschatology" thanks to its imperial 
political economy. The list of cargos 
mentioned in Revelation 18 reveals how 
the landscape and the communities at 
the peripheries were commodified to 
this end. The very presence of slaves 
among the cargo list underscores the 
pervasiveness of the colonisation of the 
life world. The realised eschatology of the 
system is always built on the colonised 
bodies of the other — the marginalised 
communities and nature. They are the 
ones destined to sacrifice at the altar of 
the Empire. The "realized eschatology" 
of the imperial political economy is hence 
inherently violent and destructive. 

The vision of the new creation 
emerging from this dangerous experience 
of living under the sway of the idols 
of death is inherently a subversive 
praxis that believes in the possibility 
of alternatives. The New Jerusalem is 
antithetical to the political economy 
of greed and accumulation. In this 


alternative vision the metaphor of 
water is being reclaimed as the agent 
of healing and redemption. The water, 
which was stripped of its essence in the 
city of Babylon and reduced to become 
the route to its realised eschatology, is 
metamorphosed into a free gift available 
for all. The river of the water of life, 
which nourishes and nurtures the city 
of Jerusalem, is surrounded by the 
trees whose leaves bring healing to the 
nations. 

Implications for Christian 
Engagements in the Context of 
Climate Change 

Climate change poses a set of crucial 
questions before us: Is it too late or is 
there still hope? How do we discern 
God's commitment to fulfil Divine 
promises in our context? How do we 
participate in God's redemptive work in 
our times? Decolonisation of our faiths 
and our times require spiritualities that 
provide us the creative energy to re¬ 
imagine our sense of purpose as "created 
co-creators" to be open with response- 
ability to the cry of the victims and the 
cry of the earth. 

In the context of climate change the 
story of Jonah in the Bible is paradigmatic 
for us. The great imperial city of Nineveh 
was asked to repent and mend its ways. 
God had given the city 40 days to do 
that. God did not want Nineveh to be 
destroyed. Rather God wanted Nineveh 
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to turn and to repent. God wanted to 
save Nineveh. One can identify two 
insights in the story of Jonah that are 
relevant to our context of climate change. 
First of all God is not a God who intends 
to punish us for our inequities. Rather 
God is a God who loves God's creation. 
God does not want the creation to be 
destroyed. Secondly, God believes in the 
possibility that human beings can turn 
and repent. The very fact that the great 
imperial capital city could turn back to 
God and mend their ways in 40 days is 
the assurance for us that climate change 
can be made history through our act of 
repentance. 

The God indwelling world is the 
site of grace and healing. Nineveh is a 
paradigm for all of us. The unbelievable 
good news that we find in the story of 
Nineveh should inspire us to journey 
from a politics of cynicism and despair to 
a politics of hope: the audacity of hope 
as President Obama would put it. But it 
demands from us a costly commitment 
to undergo a social metanoia. Spirituality, 
for those who struggle for survival, 
is the spirit-filled energy that enables 
them to believe in alternatives as they 
continue to resist the idols of death. It 
is this belief in the utopia that sustains 
them in their struggles. It is an option 
for life; a confrontation with the logic 
of death, and the celebration of life. 

The commonality in the struggles 
of the subaltern movements is their 
commitment to radical reclaiming of 


the commons. As expropriation of 
the commons always displaces and 
disempowers the people of color, 
women, and indigenous communities. 

What is the mission of the Church 
in this context? We are reminded that 
God is at work in our midst inviting our 
nations and communities to turn and 
repent. Fragmentary manifestations of 
this process of social metanoia are visible 
in our villages and small towns. Our 
responsibility in this historic moment is to 
enable and inspire our faith communities 
to join those movements for enhancing 
life. It requires re-engagement with Bible 
and tradition, and a re-imagination of 
liturgy and kerygma so that our faith 
communities will discern climate change 
as a wake up call to turn and repent. 

It requires energy audits, introspecting 
life style patterns, and reducing carbon 
footprints, as effective means leading to 
an experience of social metanoia. But the 
primary responsibility of the Church is to 
instill in our community the absurd faith 
to believe that if Nineveh can change, 
we too can change. When we become 
intentional communities forging alliances 
with the subaltern movements we can 
strive together for the realisation of the 
vision of a future where we celebrate life 
in abundance and weave that vision into 
our creative resistance to the sway of 
death. 

Dr George Zachariah 

Kuala Lumpur, 2009 
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Faith and Ecology: 

Theological Challenges 


s the Christian faith sensitive 
to the groaning of creation? 
Does the Christian faith discern 
the groaning of the creation 
as an invitation for transformation? Or 
is the Christian faith one of the root 
causes for the pillage of creation and 
continues to sanction theologically 
violence against God's creation? These 
are questions that we need to wrestle 
with even as we engage in searching 


for mission imperatives in the context 
of the groaning of the creation. This 
paper is an attempt to engage in a 
critical investigation into the traditional 
understanding of theology, which 
continues to perpetuate and legitimise 
the distress of the earth with special 
reference to climate change. 

Where is God's creation in our 
spirituality? Do we think that our hymns, 
our liturgies, our family prayers, our 


sacraments, our personal devotions, and 
our lectionaries inspire us to engage in 
ministries of creation care? Let us begin 
an attempt to find answers to these 
questions. 

Ecological Bankruptcy in our 
Spirituality and Faith Formation 

Let us begin with a survey of our hymns. 
The most common English hymnal that 
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NONE OF THESE 
HYMNS TALK ABOUT 
GOD’S CREATION OR 
THE PLACE OF THE REST 
OF CREATION IN THE 
REDEMPTIVE PURPOSE 
OF GOD 


is still used in India is Sacred Songs and 
Solos, compiled by Ira D Sankey. If you 
look at the subject index, the first 20 
hymns come under the category of God 
the Father; Creation, Providence, and 
Redemption. But none of these hymns 
talk about God's creation or the place 
of the rest of creation in the redemptive 
purpose of God. There are about 150 
hymns that come under the subject: The 
life to come. These hymns are further 
classified into Aspirations after heaven; 
Heaven anticipated; The redeemed in 
heaven and Death and resurrection. 

These titles indicate hymns that articulate 
an earth-denying faith, anticipating the 
glorious union of the saved individual 
with the Lord in the world to come. So 
our earthly life is just a preparation for 
our life after death. To put it differently, 
earth is a waiting room for the saved, 
who are eagerly waiting for the trumpet 
sound. 

When the trumpet of the Lord shall sound, 
and time shall be no more, 

And the morning breaks, eternal, bright and 
fair; 

When the saved of earth shall gather over on 
the other shore. 

And the roll is called up yonder. I'll be there. 

When the roll, is called up yonder. 

When the roll, is called up yonder. 

When the roll, is called up yonder. 

When the roll is called up yonder I'll be there. 

On that bright and cloudless morning when 


the dead in Christ shall rise. 

And the glory of His resurrection share; 

When His chosen ones shall gather to their 
home beyond the skies. 

And the roll is called up yonder. I'll be there. 

Let us labor for the Master from the dawn till 
setting sun. 

Let us talk of all His wondrous love and care; 
Then when all of life is over, and our work on 
earth is done. 

And the roll is called up yonder. I'll be there. 

There is yet another section in this 
hymnal titled Christian missions. Most of 
the hymns in this section talk about the 
conquering love of God manifested on 
the cross of Christ inviting us to conquer 
the people living in darkness with the 
light of gospel. The mission motif that we 
find in these hymns is again a theology 
of preparation: preparing the people to 
escape from the eternal fire of judgment 
and to be with the Lord in the world to 
come. Differently said, it is a theology 
of mission, which excludes God's 
creation from God's grace and salvation. 
Metaphors like pilgrims and sojourners 
further admonish the faithful from 
engaging in ministries to protect and 
nurture God's creation. Earth is simply 
a transit point in our journey from birth 
to death, and our mission is not to get 
settled down in or to beautify the transit 
point. This theology of mission exhorts us 
to proclaim the gospel of life after death 
to the people living in darkness. 

Along with the hymns, our liturgies 
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and sacraments play a significant role in 
our theological formation. A closer look 
at our traditional liturgies informs us of 
the Church's theological perspectives on 
God, human beings, sin and salvation. 
From an ecological point of view the two 
dominical sacraments are so rich with 
their nature symbolism. The sacrament 
of baptism is celebrated around water, 
whereas in Eucharist we celebrate the 
bounty of creation and human labour 
as we re-enact the violent death of 
Jesus. But unfortunately these two 
sacraments do not theologically inform 
us about God's plan and purpose for the 
community of creation nor inspire us to 
engage in the mission work of redeeming 
God's creation. Rather we have been 
indoctrinated with the doctrine of "saved 
from the world by the atoning sacrifice 
of Christ". So Christians are being 
presented as a called out and separated 
community by the blood of Christ, not to 
be contaminated by our engagement in 
the world. 

The Eucharist liturgy celebrates the 
passion of Christ as a new covenant for 
the forgiveness of sin. But this experience 
of salvation is limited to human beings, 
and hence, the rest of creation falls 
outside the sphere of the saving grace 
of Christ. The prayers of confession that 
we use in our traditional liturgies do not 
help us to discern our ecological sins that 
are caused by the structural sins of unjust 
economic systems and social practices of 
exclusion. As a result our worship does 


1 

not lead us to experiences of genuine 
introspection and repentance. 

The ecumenical creeds are the concise 
articulations of the faith of the Church. 
The Nicene Creed and the Apostles Creed 
therefore occupy a significant space in 
our faith formation and Christian life. 

Both these creeds teach us the basics 
of Christian doctrines. A critical reading 
of these creeds from the perspective 
of the earth reveals the disturbing fact 
that the communion of creation created 
and found good by God does not find 
any space in the creeds of the Church 
except in the affirmation of God as 
Creator. The critical analysis that we did 
so far categorically expose the ecological 
bankruptcy of our spiritual practices, 
catechisms, liturgies, hymns, creeds, 
and the sacraments. This ecological 
bankruptcy not only obscures the 
significance of earth in Christian faith 
and mission, but also legitimises our 
ecological sins. 

Theological Legitimisation of the 
Ecological Crisis 

In spite of the ecological bankruptcy 
of our traditional faith formation and 
spirituality there have been attempts to 
reclaim the ecological vision of the Bible 
and to engage in ministries of creation 
care. Inspired by the Christian faith, 
communities are involved in the mission 
of responding to the groaning of creation 
all over the world. However, realising 


EARTH IS SIMPLY A 
TRANSIT POINT IN OUR 
JOURNEY FROM BIRTH 
TO DEATH 
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the potential threat of this public protest 
and public witness to the prevailing 
order of economic exploitation and 
ecological pillage, the Bible and Christian 
theology has also been extensively used 
to sabotage eco-justice ministries. These 
are right wing theologians and scientists, 
let us listen to some of their biblical and 
theological arguments. (The following 
excerpts represent the perspective of 
some within the evangelical community 
on environmental issues.) 

"The environmental movement is 
consumed with trying to preserve the 
planet forever, and we know this is not 
God's plan. He tells us in 2 Peter 3.10 
that at the end of the age, the earth and 
all He has created will be destroyed: 'But 
the day of the Lord will come like a thief, 
and then the heavens will pass away with 
a loud noise, and the elements will be 
dissolved with fire, and the earth and the 
works that are upon it will be burned up' 
(NKJV). The physical, natural earth in its 
present form, with its entire universe will 
be consumed and God will create a 'new 
heaven and a new earth' (2 Peter 3.13; 
Revelation 21.1)." 

"Are environmentalists insane? Are 
they dangerous sociopaths who need 
to be locked away for their own good? 
The Bible provides the answers. The 
Scriptures inform us that those 'Who 
changed the truth of God into a lie, and 
worshipped and served the creature 
(nature, earth) more than the Creator' 
are vile people of 'reprobate mind' 


(Romans 1.18:32). Environmentalists, 
the Bible adds, are 'filled with 
all unrighteousness, fornication, 
covetousness, maliciousness...murder... 
deceit, malignity'. They are, the Bible 
continues, 'backbiters, haters of God, 
despiteful, proud, boasters, inventors 
of evil things...' God's Word is truth. 
Therefore, as Christians, we must 
recognise that environmentalism is a 
doctrine of devils. Moreover, we know 
that the 'wrath of God' is against those 
who practice wicked environmentalism. 
God has driven these God-haters into 
insanity and madness." 

"We can deal with environmentalists 
without directly interfering with their 
lives by resisting their attempts to force 
their will on us as individuals. By resisting 
their 'orders' to recycle, refrain from 
driving, curtail use of natural resources 
and such, we free ourselves from their 
mental oppression. By resisting and even 
publicly rebuking environmentalists, their 
overt tendencies are suppressed, and they 
can re-enter normal life. Since religious 
environmentalism is a mental disease, it 
must be treated like one. Those afflicted 
by the malady must be gathered into 
central locations and treated. They will 
require counseling, drug therapy, shock 
treatments, or whatever is necessary to 
restore their sanity and return them to 
being productive members of society." 

"No! The environmentalists are not 
right in saying that man can destroy 
the earth. Environmentalism is not 


EVANGELICALS ARE 
IN THE FOREFRONT 
ALL OVER THE V/ORLD 
INSPIRING FAITH 
COMMUNITIES TO 
CONFESS THEIR 
ECOLOGICAL SINS 


only wrong, illogical, and out of touch 
with reality, it is anti-Christian, anti- 
God, and anti-Bible. You cannot be an 
environmentalist and still believe the 
Bible. Why? Because the Bible clearly 
teaches that mankind will NOT destroy 
the earth, but it also teaches that he 
couldn't destroy it even if he desired to. 
Satan is the one who is behind the radical 
environmental movement of today. Even 
the phrase 'mother earth' is taken from 
Satanic religions. But in spite of all this, 
God is still on His throne, and He will 
only allow Satan to go so far before He 
intervenes. There are those Christians 
who actually believe that the Church 
is going to set up the kingdom on the 
earth before Christ returns to the earth. 
That is not only false doctrine, but it is 
blasphemy and heresy." 

"The Bible clearly teaches that Jesus 
Christ is returning to this earth, not only 
to judge the nations, but to set up His 
Millennial Kingdom. Since that is a point 
of factual Biblical doctrine, then it is 
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impossible for mankind to destroy this 
earth in any way shape or form." 

"What is behind the alarmism 
over global warming? To create major 
economic damage to America, The desire 
to change the subject concerning the 
world's moral bankruptcy, and it is Satan's 
attempt to re-direct the church's primary 
focus of mission and evangelism." 

"A secular society will lack faith in 
God's providence and consequently men 
will find fewer natural resources. The 
secular or socialist has a limited resource 
mentality and views the world as a pie 
(there is only so much) that needs to be 
cut up so that everyone can get a piece. 

In contrast, the Christian knows that the 
potential in God is unlimited and that 
there is no shortage of resources in God's 
earth. The resources are waiting to be 
tapped." America's Providential History 
(a history textbook whose self-described 
purpose is "to equip Christians to be able 
to introduce biblical principles into the 
public affairs of America"). 

We may not take these theological 
and biblical arguments seriously. But 
the very fact that these arguments are 
posed by heavily funded learned Christian 
leaders and theologians with large 
number of followers indicate that several 
of our Christian brothers and sisters 
are yet to recognise care of creation as 
a mission imperative. So the groaning 
of the creation does not generate any 
response of guilt or compassion or moral 
indignation or conversion in us. This is a 


disturbing reality as disturbing as climate 
change itself. As long as we legitimise 
theologically and scripturally the present 
state of the earth and corporate plunder, 
faith communities will not approach 
the ecological crisis as a moral issue 
demanding our faith response. 

A deeper analysis of the theological 
arguments discussed here exposes 
the politics behind these theological 
legitimizations. Unlike the traditional 
divide between the so called 
"evangelicals" and "liberals" on 
social issues, what we find here is a 
convergence of the "evangelicals" and 
"liberals" in addressing ecological crisis as 
an opportunity for the Church to witness 
the God of life through their ministries 
of ecological restoration. Even a hard 
core Christian fundamentalist like Pat 
Robertson publicly confessed that global 
warming has converted him. Evangelicals 
are in the forefront all over the world 
inspiring faith communities to confess 
their ecological sins and respond to the 
groaning of the creation. That makes our 
task of engaging with the organizations 
and theologians who legitimize the 
ecological crisis really difficult. Here 
the politics of legitimization becomes 
unveiled. 

The theological arguments of 
legitimization are primarily committed 
to protect and perpetuate the prevailing 
order. Anything that disturbs or questions 
the existing social relations or power 
equations is considered as a threat 
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against God. For those who consider 
carbon civilization as God's blessing, 
any call to reduce our carbon footprints 
is a negation of God. Climate change 
discourses emerging from the margins 
which expose the historical emissions 
of the developed nations, and their 
reluctance to be part of the global 
initiative to reduce carbon emissions are 
perceived as attempts to destroy the 
imperial powers of our times. For people 
who earnestly believe that it is the God of 
the Bible that leads their countries in their 
neo-colonial economic and ecological 
assault of other nations and nature, it is 
blasphemous to accept carbon civilization 
as sin. 

In the God talk of legitimizing global 
warming we also see a particular 
understanding of Christian mission 
and witness. The view is held that 
preoccupation with the ecological 
crisis shifts attention from the moral 
bankruptcy of the world, which requires 
priority in our mission agenda. Two things 
are important in this understanding of 
mission and witness: Firstly ecological 
crisis and global warming is not a 
moral issue. Secondly, the term moral 
bankruptcy here refers only to issues of 
moral certainty such as the reproductive 
rights of women, sexual orientation and 
the like. Issues such as white supremacy 
and racism, immigration reforms, 
casteism, patriarchy, globalisation and 
climate change are not considered moral 
issues for mission and witness. The 


God talk of legitimising global warming 
further accuses ecological consciousness 
as an attempt to re-direct the Church 
from its primary focus on mission and 
evangelism. The real question is what is 
mission and evangelism if it refuses to 
hear and respond to the groaning of the 
creation? 

As Christians, it is our responsibility 
to discern the crises of our times, and to 
enable faith communities to respond to 
climate change. However, before we do 
that as a Christian community, we need 
to do an introspection to expose the ways 
in which Bible and Christian theology 
continue to legitimise and perpetuate the 
distress of the earth. To put it differently, 
before making the claim that Christian 
Scripture and theology are resources that 
can inspire us in our eco-justice ministries 
to respond to climate change, we need 
the humility to sit back and consider 
whether our faith tradition really inspires 
us in engaging in the ministry of healing 
the earth. That means, the crisis that 
we face today is primarily a theological 
problem; a problem that emerges from 
our perceptions of God, ourselves, and 
the rest of creation which sanctions our 
abusive relationship with nature. 

Critical Engagement with Bible and 
Christian Theology 

In his controversial article "The historical 
roots of our ecological crisis," published 
in 1967, the American historian Lynn 


White Jr, argues that the mentality of 
the Industrial Revolution, that the earth 
was a resource for human consumption, 
was much older than the presence 
of machinery. Its roots lie in medieval 
Christianity and its attitudes towards 
nature. He further suggests that "what 
people do about their ecology depends 
on what they think about themselves in 
relation to things in their environment". 
Based on this argument Lynn White 
observed that Judeo-Christian theology 
is fundamentally exploitative of the earth 
because (1) The Bible asserts human 
dominion over nature and establishes 
a trend of anthropocentrism, and (2) 
Christianity makes a distinction between 
human beings as created in the image 
of God and the rest of creation, which 
has no "soul" or "reason" and is thus 
inferior. 

In our attempt to construct a relevant 
Christian response to climate change, 
we need to take this criticism of Lynn 
White seriously. What we are confronting 
today is climate injustice due to the 
commodification of nature by the profit 
mongering corporations and nation 
states in the name of progress, growth 


IS CHRISTIANITY 
RESPONSIBLE FOR OUR 
CURRENT ECOLOGICAL 
CRISES? 
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and development. As White accuses, we 
must consider; Is Christianity responsible 
for our current ecological crises? To 
answer this question we need to explore 
what Christianity tells people about 
their relationship with the environment? 
The creation story that Christianity 
inherited from Judaism is distinct 
from the cosmogonies of indigenous 
communities. "By gradual stages a loving 
and all- powerful God had created light 
and darkness, the heavenly bodies, the 
earth and all its plants, animals, birds, 
and fishes. Finally, God had created 
Adam and, as an afterthought. Eve to 
keep man from being lonely. Man named 
all the animals, thus establishing his 
dominance over them. God planned all 
of this explicitly for the benefit and rule 
of human beings: no item in the physical 
creation had any purpose other than to 
serve human purposes. And, although 
human body is made of clay, s/he is not 
simply part of nature: s/he is made in 
God's image." 

This creation narrative provides us a 
vision about whom we are in relation to 
rest of creation. This is the theological 
anthropology that guides us in our social 
and ecological engagements. The first 
creation narrative in the book of Genesis 
is an anthropocentric one. It portrays 
human beings as the crown of creation. 
We are distinct from other created beings 
because we are created in the image of 
God. The creature that was created at 
the end of the creation process was given 


I 


SUBDUE AND 
DOMINION DOES NOT 
MEAN TO EXPLOIT OR 
TO PLUNDER; BUT TO 
BE GOOD STEWARDS OF 
GOD’S CREATION 


the right to name the rest of the creation. 
The right to name symbolises a power 
relationship: the right to have dominion 
over others. This right is being made 
explicit in God's command recorded in 
verse 28: "Be fruitful and multiply, and 
fill the earth and subdue it, and have 
dominion over the fish of the sea and 
over the birds of the air and over every 
living thing that moves upon the earth." 

The theological understanding that 
we are endowed with the right to have 
dominion over the created order and to 
subdue the earth lies at the very heart 
of the ethos of imperialism, capitalism, 
globalisation, and our growth-oriented 
development paradigm. Human beings 
have got intrinsic worth; the rest of 
creation has only instrumental value. So 
God created the natural world as a super 
market for human beings to plunder and 
exploit for their needs. Creation has no 
worth other than being useful to human 
needs and greed. An anthropocentric 
theological anthropology emerging from 
the Judeo-Christian tradition reduces 
non-human beings into commodities 


without intrinsic worth. Such a 
theological anthropology legitimises 
human exploitation and the pillage of 
nature. 

Lynn White's article disturbed the 
Christian community leading to attempts 
to redeem Christian tradition from 
ecological sins. In that attempt the 
concept of stewardship was developed 
to re-interpret Genesis 1.28. According 
to this interpretation, subdue and 
dominion does not mean to exploit or 
to plunder; but to be good stewards of 
God's creation. While respecting this 
attempt to redeem this problematic text, 
we need to critically evaluate the concept 
of stewardship. The basic question that 
we need to ask is whether stewardship 
is a useful notion to develop an organic 
relationship with our environment or 
is it a dangerous excuse for abuse and 
violence? 

There are several problems with the 
concept of stewardship. Stewardship 
presupposes an unequal power 
relationship between humans and the 
rest of creation. It assumes that the 
future of the earth is entrusted to human 
beings, and the survival and flourishing 
of the created order is depended on 
the benevolence of human beings. 

Such a theological position reiterates 
an anthropocentric theology, which 
takes away the intrinsic worth of God's 
creation, and legitimises human dominion 
and control over the earth. When nature 
is stripped of its agency and purpose. 
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and human beings are entrusted the 
responsibility to create a future for the 
nature, two things happen. Firstly the 
Creator God and God's purposeful 
creation are made redundant. Secondly, 
new purposes are being created for 
nature from the anthropocentric ethos of 
plunder and exploitation. The theological 
concept of stewardship legitimises and 
perpetuates human separation from and 
domination over nature, and climate 
change happens because of this distorted 
relationship between God's creation. 

It is also important here to remember 
that Christianity with its missionary zeal, 
supported by exclusive claims, rejects and 
desecrates indigenous religious traditions, 
practices of earth care and the vision of 
the community of creation. Pantheistic 
religions and their ecological practices 
are condemned as nature worship and 
any pantheistic ethos within the Christian 
faith is sidelined fearing idolatry. The 
concept of sacred grove is alien to 
Christianity, and Christian missionaries 
have been chopping down sacred groves 
to destroy idolatry. Once the intrinsic 
worth of the nature is theologically 
destroyed, then it is easy for the human 
beings to construct the destiny of 
the nature. Christianity bears a huge 
burden of guilt for the exploitation and 
colonisation of nature. 

Karen Bloomquist reminds us that, 
"Climate change may literally be 
melting icebergs but it also exposes 
metaphorical 'icebergs' of how God, 


human beings and the rest of creation 
have been conceptualised in ways that 
contribute to the injustices that are 
escalating under climate change". We 
have already seen the anthropocentric 
theological anthropology, a huge iceberg 
that destroys the primordial vision of the 
community of creation to perpetuate 
human dominion over the earth. We 
have also seen the legitimisation of a 
hierarchical relationship between human 
beings and the rest of creation in the 
stewardship model. Let us now focus our 
attention to the concept of God in our 
dominant theological discourses to see 
how it contributes to the destruction of 
earth. 

In the face of climate change a 
good number of devout Christians 
genuinely believe that climate change 
is God's punishment. God has been 
considered as the agent causing floods, 
storms, droughts, and other "natural" 
catastrophes. Since human beings have 
forgotten God's command to protect and 
take care of the creation, God is angry. 
And we see the wrath of God in climate 
change and increased global warming 
and its fall out. So God is punishing us or 
abandoning us is the standard Christian 
response to climate change in many 
of our churches. There were hundreds 
of stories in circulation interpreting 
the tsunami as God's punishment of 
the wicked. One particular story from 
Indonesia portrays the tsunami as the 
way God punished the Muslims in a 


THERE WERE 
HUNDREDS OF STORIES 
IN CIRCULATION 
INTERPRETING THE 
TSUNAMI AS GOD’S 
PUNISHMENT OF THE 
WICKED 
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particular town. The Christians in that 
town wanted to celebrate Christmas, 
but the Muslims did not let them. So 
the Christians had to go to a nearby 
mountain to celebrate Christmas. While 
they were still at the mountaintop, 

God's anger visited the town in the form 
of the tsunami and destroyed all the 
Muslims while "God's children" were 
protected. Disasters are "acts of God". 
This theological position stems from a 
fearful sense of apocalyptic doom that 
only waits for God's inevitable judgment 
on planet earth and the sinful creatures. 
Why is God punishing us? Where is 
God in this crisis? These are some of the 
questions that we hear from communities 
affected by climate change. 

The book of Revelation has been 
used to perpetuate the apocalyptic 
doom of God's wrath and judgment. 

The "woe" sayings in Revelation are 
generally understood as God's curse 
upon the earth. Given the frequency of 
the "woe" sayings in Revelation, many 
people tend to think that "God has 
consigned the earth to suffer plagues 
of ecological disaster and destruction." 
"Woe to the inhabitants of the earth" 
(Revelation 8.13). In another passage 
we read: "but woe to the earth and the 
sea, for the devil has come down to you 
with great wrath, because he knows 
that his time is short" (Revelation 12.12). 
Climate change and other ecological 
disasters are therefore explained as the 
consequence of God's wrath and curse. 


1 


CLIMATE CHANGE IS 
JUST AN INDICATION 
THAT THE WORLD IS 
FAST APPROACHING ITS 
END 


The God whom we see in this theological 
and biblical project is a God who is angry 
at the sinfulness of human beings, and 
hence is cursing the earth. 

Secondly we see a strong sense of 
the impending end of the earth in the 
book of Revelation. "The nations raged, 
but your wrath has come, and the time 
of judging the dead, for rewarding your 
servants, the prophets and saints and 
all who fear your name, both small and 
great, and for destroying those who 
destroy the earth" (Revelation 11.8). 
Many of us believe that the signs of the 
times reveal that the world is going to 
end soon. Here the signs of the times are 
global warming and other environmental 
destructions that we face today. So 
according to this theological and biblical 
interpretation, climate change is just 
an indication that the world is fast 
approaching its end. These are all signs 
of the end time, hence the task of the 
faithful is to prepare themselves to meet 
the Lord. Differently said, rather than 
inspiring us to engage in the praxis of 
witness in the context of climate change, 
our theological and biblical reflections 


tend to indoctrinate us to focus our 
attention on our personal salvation 
leaving behind the sinful world to its 
inevitable doom and destruction. In spite 
of the fact that all of us experience the 
impact of global warming in diverse 
forms, the theological and biblical 
reflections of the Christian community 
all over the world in general are geared 
toward an otherworldly spirituality 
refusing our call to redeem the earth. 

Thirdly the book of Revelation 
talks about the plagues of ecological 
destruction. These plagues have been 
interpreted as God's wrath on earth. 

The destruction of rivers, scorching heat, 
burning of forests, waters turning to 
blood and similar ecological destructions 
are expressions of God's determination to 
destroy the earth. Such an interpretation 
further strengthens a world denouncing 
spirituality and makes us heaven bound. 
Climate change and global warming are 
nothing but contemporary plagues that 
God has sent to teach sinful humanity a 
lesson. 

The vision of God in our dominant 
theological and biblical reflections in the 
context of climate change is a God who 
is distanced from God's creation. God 
is angry and hence, God has deserted 
us. God is cursing the earth, God is 
determined to destroy the earth, and God 
sends plagues to destroy the earth. This is 
the dominant God concept that we find 
among our Christian brothers and sisters 
in the context of climate change. 
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CLIMATE CHANGE AND 
GLOBAL WARMING ARE 
NOTHING BUT 
CONTEMPORARY 
PLAGUES THAT GOD 
HAS SENT 


Finally, if at all we are encouraged 
to engage in eco-justice ministries of 
creation care in the context of climate 
change, it is not theologically articulated 
as an expression of our faith. Our climate 
change activities are considered as 
"social" involvement because we lack the 
theological imagination to understand 
our eco-justice ministries as part of the 
redemptive work of Christ initiated in 
Jesus. In our understanding, salvation and 
redemption are limited to human beings. 
Nature is soul-less, and hence it falls 
outside of the redemptive work of Christ. 
As a result, nature cannot be redeemed. 
That means, our ecological struggles to 
protect our planet from global warming 
are not a Christian struggle. This 
distorted understanding of salvation and 
redemption, in fact, does not inspire us 
to seriously engage in the struggles for 
climate justice. Rather, as Sallie McFague 
would put it, "the attractiveness of 
privatising and spiritualising salvation is 
that it leaves us free to collect, hoard, 
and use for our own benefit all of the 
goods we can hold of, while claiming 


that we are religious in our personal 
lives". 

A theological and biblical engagement 
with climate change and global warming 
begins with the discernment of the 
problem. Discernment of the problem is 
to go beyond the prevailing dominant 
versions of truth. Discernment involves 
the courage to critically evaluate the 
dominant knowledge of our times, 
and to reframe the problem from the 
perspective of the victims of climate 
change. Theological and biblical 
reflections presuppose the discernment 
of the problem. This discernment leads 
us to the critical task of introspection 
where we engage in a genuine soul 
search to understand why our faith 
communities are not motivated 
sufficiently to engage in eco-justice 
ministries. Such introspection will 
expose the metaphorical icebergs in our 
theologies and biblical interpretations 
that continue to perpetuate ecological 
destruction. A constructive attempt to 
develop theological and biblical insights 
in the context of climate injustice begins 
from here. 

Dr George Zachariah 

Kuala Lumpur, 2009 
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The Bible Groans 


outlined in this chapter are not critically 

engaged in the Bible. While the Bible 

contains accounts of ecological crises 

like flood (Genesis 6-8), famine (Genesis 

12.10; Genesis 41; Ruth 1.1), destruction 

(Job 1) and storm (Jonah 1), those are 

presented through anthropological lenses 

as theological events. Overall, and in I 

general, ecological crises were not as 

bothersome in the biblical world as it is 

for us today, bearing in mind that there 


At-tending to the bible 

T his chapter embodies a 
simple conviction: the 
Bible has something to 
say concerning and/or 
to do with natural and human crises. 

The Bible came together in contexts of 
crises, under the drones of severe groans 
during the Babylonian exile (Hebrew Bible 
Old Testament) and persecution by the 


Roman Empire (New Testament). And the 
Bible has provided comfort and meaning 
during times of crises, for individuals and 
for communities, among nations and 
across borders, as well as the courage 
for resistance against oppression and 
violationVit is thus logical to turn to the 
Bible when crises confront us. 

What is onerous in this occasion is that 
the pressing crises - the ecological crises 
- that inspired the series of Bible studies 


^ See also Havea (2007), in which I critiqued the place and use of the Bible to perpetuate and justify violence and oppression. 
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IN TALANOA MODE, WE 
READ THE CREATION 
STORIES ALONGSIDE 
EACH OTHER, 

RATHER THAN IN 
CONSEQUENCE 


are different degrees of being bothered 
across the global village. To entertain 
what the Bible can say about the current 
ecological crises requires alternative 
imagination and creativity on the part of 
interpreters. The series of Bible studies 
offered herein consequently offers 
alternative approaches for studying the 
Bible during this critical time. 

I should stress that the emphasis 
of this chapter is not on what the 
Bible might directly say about current 
ecological crises, but on reading biblical 
texts in contexts of, inspired by, and in 
response to, ecological crises. Because 
the ecological crises do not happen in 
a vacuum, these Bible studies address 
various issues and dilemmas that 
intertwine with the ecological crises. We 
need to address the network of calamities 
of which ecological crises are but one 
manifestation. In this regard, this series 
of Bible studies shares the conviction 
of the Oikotree project, that there is 
interconnection between, eg, ecology, 
empire and economy (see http://www. 
oikotree.org). 


This chapter joins a chorus of studies 
that favour the voices of earth and the 
environment with a series of eco-justice 
principles (see Habel, 2000-2002) and 
with the construction of ecological 
hermeneutics (see Habel and Trudinger, 
2008). I however divert from those 
studies at several fronts, as this chapter 
is also my attempt to put up a hand for 
the practices of talanoa, which I explain 
below. 

Locating this talanoa 

Talanoa is a word used in many of the 
native languages of Oceania (or Pacific 
Islands) to refer to three things: story, 
telling (of stories, memories, desires), 
and conversation (teasingly and critically, 
but mainly informally). Put simply, 
talanoa refers to the content (story), 
to the act of unpacking that content, 
and to the process and experience of 
exchanging and interrogating that, 
which is unpacked. Talanoa is a complex 
affair. It is a practice associated with 
ordinary interacting people, which can 
include scholars and leaders, and it is a 
complicated event because talanoa is the 
juncture where the "interpenetration" of 
story, telling and conversation occur. One 
can't happen without the other two. 

This chapter does not contain a set of 
traditional Bible studies, but the fruits of 
talanoa events with participants at the 
Mission Education School IV of CWM 
(held at Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia, 1-9 


October 2009). Those talanoa events 
circled around various approaches to 
studying biblical texts, and applying those 
to a selection of biblical texts, which I 
will explain in the following sections. The 
different approaches evoked different 
understandings among the participants. 
Nonetheless, the talanoa events were 
held together by the objectives of seeking 
to; 

■ study a set of biblical texts 

with alertness to the plights of the 
environment; 

■ trial alternative approaches to 
studying the Bible, amidst the 
ecological-crises; 

■ explore the connections between 
ecology and theology through Bible 
study; 

■ engage issues relating to survival in 
contexts that are in ecological-crisis; 

■ construct Bible studies to use 
when participants return to their 
home communities; 

■ and encourage responsible living in 
environment-friendly communities. 

For each of the talanoa events, 
participants were encouraged to read the 
chosen text in more than one translation, 
with the Tanakh version (NJPS) provided. 
Reading in multiple translations help 
participants see that translations differ 
and so cultivate the awareness that no 
single translation should control one's 
understanding of the Bible, and along 
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that same line, invite them to be wise 
and critical with respect to the talanoa 
on those biblical texts. When no single 
translation owns biblical stories, people 
in talanoa mode are permitted to 
participate in articulating, representing 
and reconstructing those stories. 

Living with conflicting purposes - 
Genesis 1.24-31 and Genesis 2.4b-17 

1 add here that talanoa should not be 
confused with storytelling, which is 
unfairly romanticised and discredited 
in academic circles, where scholars 
draw hard distinctions between story 
and history, speech and writing, orality 
and textuality, and so forth. Talanoa 

is more than storytelling. Instead of 
hiding and harmonising the paradoxes 
in texts, talanoa enables readers to see 
for example the conflicting purposes in 
the two creation stories with which the 
Bible opens (Genesis 1.24-31 and Genesis 
2.4b-17). In talanoa mode, we read the 
creation stories alongside each other, 
rather than in consequence, as if Genesis 

2 only makes sense after Genesis 1. The 
upshot of the juxtaposition of these 
stories is that participants in talanoa can 
become critical and creative with the 
hallowed, often unquestioned, creation 
stories. Talanoa thereby opens sacred 
texts to ordinary readers. 

Not only are there double creation 
stories in the opening chapters of the 
Bible, but those prescribe different 


1 


Genesis 1.24-31 

God created humans in the image of 
God, male and female, to rule other 
creatures and the plant world. The 
responsibility "to rule" is prescribed 
for both, male and female, whom 
God blessed with an announcement, 
that has the echoes of an ordination 
charge: "Be fertile and increase, fill 
the earth and master it; and rule the 
fish of the sea, the birds of the sky, 
and all the living things that creep on 
earth" (1.22). 

Ruling develops into mastering, 
and the text hints that those might 
not be part of what it means to 
be an image of God. Otherwise, 
why announce those separately? 
What does it mean to be the image 
of God? Is it about biology and 
physicality? Ability and purpose? Duty 
and responsibility? 

A lot of ink has been spilt on 
these questions, and I wonder, in 
talanoa mode, if the call to rule and 
master are add-ons to the image of 
God. They were prescribed by God, 
of course, but they feel like they are 
among the mistakes of the creation. 
Given that humans were the last to 
be created, the youngest among 
the creatures, charging them to rule 
and dominate feels like an accident 


waiting to happen. What does one 
expect when the youngest member 
of a family babysits her/his older 
siblings? True, God blessed the male 
and female to rule and dominate, 
but a blessing can also be a curse (as 
the complex Hebrew word barak, 
which is used in Genesis 1.22, and 
several times in Job 1, connotes). In 
this regard, the charge to rule and 
dominate is a curse also, for the 
humans and for the other creatures 
that they are to rule. 

The first male and female were 
consumers, eaters, but there wasn't 
anything special about this because 
their diet was the same as for the 
other living creatures. They too were 
to eat green plants. But there was 
no charge to replant or to green the 
environment. 

On the sixth day of creation, 
according to the text, God saw all 
that had been created and found 
it very good. Questions, however, 
surface on the waves of talanoa. How 
wise was it to make humans rule and 
dominate, and eat, without charging 
them with the responsibility to replant 
and replace the consequences of their 
actions and of their diet? 
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Genesis 2.4b-l7 

The adjacent creation story focuses 
on a sole man, Adam, who was 
formed to fill one of two lacks in the 
early stages of the creation process; 
first, there was no water, and second, 
there was no man to till the ground. 

The lack of water was resolved 
with a river that watered the garden 
in the east of Eden before breaking 
into four branches: Pishon, Gihon, 
Tigris and Euphrates. The description 
of this river as breaking into four 
branches goes against the current, 
for one expects rivers to "come 
together" rather than to branch off 
(as observed by Craig Morrison; MES4 
participant). The flow of the river and 
of the narrative is not toward Eden, 
as if it's the centre, but out of Eden, 
toward the lands of Havilah, Cush, 
Asshur and one other land that was 
not named. No name is given to the 
river in Eden, nor to the land that 
the river Euphrates water, suggesting 
that the narrator expects readers to 
know those. Since we know that 
the Euphrates water Assyria and 
Babylonia also, it appears that the 
narrator did not name those for 
ideological reasons. He did not want 
to say that Assyria and Babylonia, two 
of the empires in the biblical world. 


were watered from Eden. 

YHWH God formed the man out 
of the dust, blew on him with the 
breath of life, so he became a living 
being. He was formed in order to till 
the ground, but YHWH planted the 
garden Godself. The tiller is to be 
tender, with a clear limit; "Of every 
tree of the garden you are free to eat; 
but as for the tree of knowledge of 
good and bad, you must not eat of it; 
for as soon as you eat of it, you shall 
die." 

This story has greening elements. 
There are no directions to replant and 
rebuilt, as it was for Jeremiah, but 
there is a purpose and a limit placed 
on the human being, which are 
ecologically friendly if observed. The 
garden is not the idealised no worries 
place of effortless rest and relaxation, 
or a bottomless store of resources. 
Labour is purposed, and sparing is 
required. While I do not subscribe 
to the view that the garden story is 
about the fall of humanity, I am in 
favour of the understanding that 
humans have responsibilities to tend 
and spare the ecological system. 


roles to human creatures, reflecting 
different values. The roles and values 
are conflicting, and this would be 
problematic when read as alternatives, 
as if one set should trump out the other. 
In talanoa mode, on the other hand, 
the conflicts are noted and celebrated. 
The following observations are, unfairly, 
anthropocentric, but I am not thereby 
pushing the view that humans are more 
important than other creatures. My aim 
here is to expose the conflicting purposes 
of the biblical stories about creation, and 
their implications for how we might deal 
with ecological crises. 

The juxtaposition of these creation 
stories reveals conflicts in the opening 
chapters of Genesis, especially if one 
reads the stories as products of different 
literary sources, traditions and social 
locations. The stories will cause havoc 
if readers who favour the first story 
stubbornly claim the blessing to rule 
and dominate, while the ones who 
favour the later one preach with the 
same determination the responsibility to 
tend the ground and to honour the set 
limits, with both sides unwilling to listen 
to the other. Whom to believe? What 
to do? The double roles of humanity in 
these stories could therefore be used to 
divide people and conquer lands, bodies 
and ideas. Conflict and contradiction 
are therefore, in this mode of thinking, 
divisive. 

In talanoa mode, on the other hand, 
where the aim is not to establish an 
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authoritative position but to embrace 
the intersection of story telling and 
conversation, the conflicting stories 
permit readers to think differently. Rulers 
and lords will not have the final word, 
nor would tenders and limiters. They 
need to talanoa about how their views 
and values may hurt and/or heal the 
creation, and how they might both trim 
their positions in order to find points of 
intersection. 

Talanoa is a healthy way of living with 
diversity, conflicts and contradictions, 
with which the fabrics of the Bible 
are heavily laden. Talanoa encourages 
readers to hold those in tension, which is 
necessary in the present climate, for the 
environmental crises calls into question 
some of the biblical teachings and 
traditions. 

Living in the tears of the land - 1 
Kings 21 

One of the liabilities of traditional 
Bible studies is the temptation to 
be and act seriously to the point of 
being rigid and boring, especially by 
readers who venerate the Bible as 
sacred and serious business. One way 
to confront this tendency is to note 
the many performances that enrich 
biblical texts with movements, play, 
rhythms, enjoyment and more. There 
are for instance stories of match-making 
and marriages (Genesis 24, 26), of 
celebrations and dancing (Exodus 15, 2 


Samuel 6), of rape, sex and murder (2 
Samuel 11-13), of healings and recovery 
(2 Kings 5), of visitation, birth, death and 
resuscitation (2 Kings 4), and more. Such 
stories tease the imaginations of people 
who are involved in talanoa, toward 
enacting and dramatising. 

Dramatisation has entered the 
shadows of theology and biblical 
criticism (see Fewell, 2003 and Reddie, 
2006). Biblical stories and theological 
teachings are no longer just words 
on paper, but images embodied with 
voices, movements and performances. 
Dramatising biblical stories is an effective 
opportunity for contextual and cross- 
cultural interpretation and appreciation. 
But there are limits to this approach, one 
of which is the obvious fact that, insofar 
as a drama is contextual, the relevance 
and sensibleness of a drama are limited 
to particular contexts. In other words, a 
contextual drama is rooted and can't be 
universal; a contextual drama may not 
travel. 

The ecological crisis at hand is an 
opportunity for constructing contextual 
dramas that deal with the fractures and 
tears (double meaning is intentional) of 
the land. The story of Naboth (1 Kings 
21) is one of the stories that invite 
dramatising imaginations. Based on the 
Tanakh translation of this story, I have 
scripted a drama based on this story 
below, and I offer it with an invitation 
for readers to revise and supplement 
it according to their contexts and 


TALANOA IS A HEALTHY 
WAY OF LIVING WITH 
DIVERSITY, CONFLICTS 
AND CONTRADICTIONS 


traditions. The script of a drama, like a 
work of art, is never finished. And no 
two performances of a drama will be the 
same. In the spirit of talanoa, a drama is 
like that metaphorical flowing river into 
which one can never step twice. A drama 
is in this regard talanoa-like. 

I add two characters to the biblical 
story, Talanoa and Ngarranga, to interrupt 
and fill in the gaps, and offer commentary 
on the biblical story, as well as provoke 
critical imaginations among viewers. The 
stage for this drama is to be divided into 
two sections with a curtain, to give the 
effect that viewers see action taking place 
in two rooms. In one room, the biblical 
characters (Ahab, Elijah, Jezebel, Naboth, 
Narrator and YHWH) enact the biblical 
story, while Talanoa and Ngarranga engage 
one another in talanoa (italicised below) 
in the other room. When the characters in 
one room act and talk, those in the other 
room freeze. So the performance will 
alternate between the two rooms of the 
stage, and the characters in both rooms 
will of course be able to hear each other. 
As the narrator (from behind the scene) 
recounts the biblical story, characters on 
stage would enact and role-play: 
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Narrator: 

Talanoa: 


Ngarranga; 

Talanoa; 

Ngarranga; 

Narrator; 

Ahab: 

Naboth; 

Talanoa; 

Ngarranga; 

Talanoa; 


Naboth the Jezreelite owned a vineyard in Jezreel, 
adjoining the palace of King Ahab of Samaria. 

Wait a minute. Whereabouts - in Samaria was the 
King's palace? If my memory serves me right 
Jezreel is not near the city of Samaria. I would 
estimate the distance between the two to be 
around 15 miles, so I am inclined to think that 
Naboth had a huge vineyard extending from 
Jezreel all the way to Samaria. It must have 
intimidated the King to daily see the wealth of his 
neighbour. 

You are assuming that this story is historically true, 
huh! Save yourself the trouble and assume that 
"Samaria" refers to the region rather than to the 
city. Better yet, assume that Ahab's palace was in 
Jezreel. 

But that does not make sense, for it will put Ahab 
outside of the city limits of Samaria. 

That is precisely what the narrator is trying to do: 
to push Ahab out of Samaria, away from being the 
head of Israel. 

Some time afterwards, Ahab said to Naboth, 

Give me your vineyard, so that I may have it as 
a vegetable garden, since it is right next to 
my palace. I will give you a better vineyard in 
exchange; or, if you prefer, I will pay you the price 
in money. 

YHWH forbid that I should give up to you what I 
have inherited from my fathers! 

Bravo! I like this Naboth, for having the courage to 
stand up to the king. Resistance is good. 

But resistance can be costly. People get killed for 
resisting the king. You remember what happened 
to Uriah? and Adonijah? and... 

No matter, I still like Naboth. He refuses to give 


in to Ahab's belittling request, wanting to turn a 
huge vineyard into a veggie batch. Ahab is more 
insulting when he proposes to give Naboth "a 
better vineyard in exchange". That is just not on. 

So I say, Bravo Naboth! 

Ngarranga; Your ignorance with agricultural practices is 
showing. My sister tells me that transforming 
a vineyard into a vegetable garden is actually a 
step-up. A vegetable garden is less destructive 
to the land, and it involves more caring, loving 
and tending, as compared to a vineyard. Your 
issues with kings prevent you from seeing the 
benefits in Ahab's proposal. 

Talanoa; You are too romantic. No matter how you think, 
Naboth deserves my praises for rejecting the king. 
Kings are evil. They are the hearts of empires. 

Narrator; Ahab went home dispirited and sullen because 
of the answer that Naboth the Jezreelite had 
given him; "I will not give up to you what I have 
inherited from my fathers!" 

Ngarranga; Do you want to make a fuss about this also, 

that Naboth refused Ahab out of respect for his 
fathers? that Naboth was a keeper of memories 
and traditions? 

Talanoa; Whaaat-ever. Don't put words in my mouth. 

Ngarranga; My friend, it helps your position to say that Naboth 
resisted because he remembered his fathers. 


Talanoa; You can say that yourself, my sister, for you think 
as you are named, Ngarranga, "remember". I 
am happy just to see Ahab rejected, dejected, 
ejected... dissected... 

Narrator; He lay down on his bed and turned away his face, 
and he would not eat. His wife Jezebel came to 
him and asked him, 

Jezebel; Why are you so dispirited that you won't eat! 
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Ahab: I spoke to Naboth the Jezreelite and proposed 

to him, "Sell me your vineyard for money, or 
if you prefer. I'll give you another vineyard in 
exchange"; but he answered, "I will not give my 
vineyard to you". 

Talanoa; Did you catch that? Ahab twists things around. He 

demanded Naboth to "give" up his vineyard, but 
tells Jezebel that he asked Naboth to "sell" his 
vineyard. 

Ngarranga; That's right. And Ahab did not reveal Naboth's 
reason for not giving up his vineyard: because it 
was an inheritance from his fathers. 

Talanoa: You and your re-membering of the fathers! 

Ngarranga; Well, don't brush this off too easily because 

we don't know for sure what Naboth's ethnicity 
was. He is a Jezreelite, which for means that he is 
non-Israelite. As you know, other people are also 
committed to their memories and re-membering 
their fathers. 


Talanoa; Whaaat-ever. Lest we forget, Ahab is also having a 
go at his foreign wife. 

Ngarranga; That's right. And what good wife in her right mind 
would not want to do something in order for her 
husband to regain his excitement? 

Talanoa; Come-on. Are you listening to what you are 
saying? 

Jezebel; Now is the time to show yourself king over Israel. 

Rise and eat something, and be cheerful; I will get 
the vineyard of Naboth the Jezreelite for you. 

Narrator: So she wrote letters in Ahab's name and sealed 
them with his seal, and sent the letters to the 
elders and the nobles who lived in the same town 
with Naboth. In the letters she wrote as follows; 
"Proclaim a fast and seat Naboth at the front of 
the assembly. And seat two scoundrels opposite 


him, and let them testify against him: 'You have 
reviled God and king!' Then take him out and 
stone him to death." 

Talanoa : / don't like Jezebel's approach. 

Ngarranga: Why do you care? She did what needed be done, 
and my take on this is that the end justifies the 
means. 


Talanoa; You are just blindly supporting another woman. 

Ngarranga; / am a daughter of the land, in solidarity with other 
daughters of the land. 

Talanoa; What about the sons of the land? Don't you care 
for them also? 

Ngarranga; Boys are boys, no matter who their fathers are. 
They are guick to destroy and kill. 

Narrator: His townsmen—the elders and nobles who 

lived in his town—did as Jezebel had instructed 
them, just as was written in the letters she had 
sent them: They proclaimed a fast and seated 
Naboth at the front of the assembly. Then the 
two scoundrels came and sat down opposite 
him; and the scoundrels testified against Naboth 
publicly as follows, "Naboth has reviled God and 
king". Then they took him outside the town and 
stoned him to death. Word was sent to Jezebel: 
"Naboth has been stoned to death." 

Talanoa; / get the feeling that Naboth is not a stranger to 
the front of the assembly. 

Ngarranga; That's right. He looks like a leader of the 
community. 

Talanoa; What about the scoundrels? 

Ngarranga; They too are leaders. Some people become leaders 
because they are scoundrels. 

Talanoa; Speak for yourself! 

Narrator: As soon as Jezebel heard that Naboth had been 
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stoned to death, she said to Ahab, 


Jezebel; Go and take possession of the vineyard which 
Naboth the Jezreelite refused to sell you for 
money; for Naboth is no longer alive, he is dead. 

Narrator: When Ahab heard that Naboth was dead, Ahab 

set out for the vineyard of Naboth the Jezreelite to 
take possession of it. 

Talanoa; Time is important and Jezebel always acts quickly 

Ngarranga; That's right. She did not hesitate to write the letter, 
and she instructed Ahab "as soon as" she heard 
that Naboth was dead. 

Talanoa: Makes me wonder who this story is really about. 

Narrator; Then the word of YHWH came to Elijah the 
Tishbite: 


Yhwh: Go down and confront King Ahab of Israel who 

[resides] in Samaria. He is now in Naboth's 
vineyard; he has gone down 
there to take possession of it. Say to him, "Thus 
said YHWH: Would you murder and take 
possession? Thus said YHWH: In the very place 
where the dogs lapped up Naboth's blood, the 
dogs will lap up your blood too." 

Talanoa: Isn't this interesting? Whereas Jezebel acted 

quickly YHWH appears to take a while before 
calling Elijah to confront Ahab. 

Ngarranga; That's right. YHWH did not react until Ahab has 
already taken possession of Naboth's vineyard. 

I wonder if Naboth had a family with at least one 
wife and children, and how they might react to 
Ahab coming to take possession of the vineyard. 

Talanoa: What do you think of YHWH accusing Ahab of 

murdering and taking possession? I don't like the 
way that the blame shifts from Jezebel to Ahab. 

Ahab: [to Elijah] So you have found me, my enemy? 


Elijah: Yes, I have found you. Because you have 

committed yourself to doing what is evil in 
the sight of YHWH, I will bring disaster upon 
you. I will make a clean sweep of you, I will cut 
off from Israel every male belonging to Ahab, 
bond and free. And I will make your house like 
the House of Jeroboam son of Nebat and like 
the House of Baasha son of Ahijah, because of 
the provocation you have caused by leading Israel 
to sin. And YHWH has also spoken concerning 
Jezebel: "The dogs shall devour Jezebel in the 
field of Jezreel. All of Ahab's line who dies in the 
town shall be devoured by dogs, and all who dies 
in the open country shall be devoured by the birds 
of the sky." 

Ngarranga; You see, Jezebel got some of the blame also. 

Talanoa; Doesn't this remind you of the garden story? The 
husband and wife are both cursed... 


Ngarranga; But there is no serpent in this story... 

Narrator; (Indeed, there never was anyone like Ahab, who 
committed himself to doing what was displeasing 
to YHWH, at the instigation of his wife Jezebel. 

He acted most abominably, straying after the 
fetishes just like the Amorites, whom YHWH had 
dispossessed before the Israelites.) 

Narrator; When Ahab heard these words, he rent his clothes 
and put sackcloth on his body. He fasted and lay 
in sackcloth and walked about subdued. Then the 
word of YHWH came to Elijah the Tishbite; 

Yhwh: Have you seen how Ahab has humbled himself 

before Me? Because he has humbled himself 
before Me, I will not bring the disaster in his 
lifetime; I will bring the disaster upon his house in 
his son's time. 

Talanoa; / don't like the way this story ends. YHWH shifts 
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things again. In the end, the 
story is no longer about the 
land that has been torn 
from Naboth. 

Ngarranga; Yes, in the end, the tears of 
the land remain. 

Talanoa; Shouldn't it be our 

responsibility to talanoa 
about the tears of the land? 

Ngarranga; That's right. And shouldn't 
we also re-member the 
tears of the land? 

Dramatising biblical stories, in the 
talanoa mode, is an opportunity to 
highlight ambiguities and leave stories 
open-ended. This is not because 
anything goes in talanoa, but because 
talanoa clears a path so that participants 
and listeners can have a say in the 
construction of stories and memories. 
Talanoa is a welcoming event, especially 
for subjects with tears. 

Living with rising waters - Genesis 
1.6-13 

In spite of the openness of talanoa to 
diversity and conflicts, there are times 
and places when a critical decision or 
judgment needs to be made. This is the 
trimming aspect of talanoa noted above, 
and it is more evident in the South Asian 
Panchayat political system, practiced 
mainly in India, Pakistan and Nepal. The 
Panchayat is similar to the Town-square 


or "gate" meeting that one reads in the 
story of Ruth, for instance (Ruth 4). Boaz 
needed the witness and approval of the 
elders at the gate before he could claim 
the inheritance of Elimelech, which for 
him also included Ruth. Similarly, the 
Panchayat is a body of elders chosen by 
a village or local community to make 
decisions on claims and complaints 
brought before them by member(s) of the 
community. 

Participants in talanoa events play 
this role also, both with respect to the 
stories on which they converse and 
the people concerned. With regard to 
biblical stories, the Panchayat system 
works more easily on some stories than 
on others. The stories of Jephthah, 
Samson and Naboth are easy to pass 
judgment on, while the stories of 
David and Solomon often slip under 
the radar. Most readers in the Judeo- 
Christian faith don't like to question 
key figures in their traditions. The most 
difficult stories to metaphorically bring 
under the Pachayat system are those in 
which God is aggressive, abusive or in a 
compromising position. To judge God's 
character requires courage to question 
the unquestionable, which can easily be 
judged to be blasphemy or treason. How 
dare one brings a charge against God, or 
take God to court? The classic example 
of this is with regard to the story of Job 
(especially Job 1), with which readers 
avoid the question of whether the second 
wager between YHWH and Satan was 
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WHAT IS GOD’S ROLE 
IN AND RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR THE ECOLOGICAL 
CRISES? 


necessary but instead praise Job for his 
patient determination. The attention 
given to Job and his character distracts 
readers from seeing and interrogating 
God's aggression. The irony here is that 
the ensuing debate between Job and his 
three friends has to do with Job wanting 
to take God to court (see Job 3ff.). So in 
failing to pass judgment on God readers 
therefore fail to hear Job's voice. 

The current ecological crisis makes it 
necessary to submit stories of the Creator 
God under Panchayat-like talanoa. Toward 
this end, I revisit Genesis 1.6-13 with 
several questions. Given that seawater is 
creeping up the shores of many islands, 
contaminating water systems and 
suffocating plant life, are we witnessing 
the failure of the creation? If not, then 
why is the sea rising? What is God's role in 
and responsibility for the ecological crises? 
Is God's creation not as good as first 
announced (see Genesis 1.31)? 

Genesis 1.6-13 present Days Two and 
Three in the Priestly story of the creation. 
Day Two started with God calling for an 
expanse in the midst of the water, to 
separate water that was below from the 
water above the expanse. God called this 
expanse "Sky," and it is interesting to 
note that the narrator did not announce 
if God found the Sky to be "good," as 
he does with other components of the 
creation (cf Genesis 1.4, 12, 18, 21, 

25, 31). Sky thus falls under the same 
category as darkness, which God called 
Night. Darkness was called into being on 


Day One and was not seen as good, as 
Light was (see Genesis 1.4-5). Was the 
failure to declare the Sky good by God 
an oversight in the Priestly narrator's 
talanoa? Or was it intentional, as if to 
invite readers to speculate that Sky was 
not good? 

The dreadful account in Genesis 6-8 
of the tremendous rain that flooded and 
devastated earth suggests that the expanse 
failed to keep the waters above from the 
waters below. The Sky leaked, but I can't 
say that the creation has failed because 
the Sky was not among the components 
declared as good. If the Sky was declared 
to be good but turns out to leak, then it 
would be appropriate to say that it has 
failed. Assuming, then, that God figured 
out that the Sky was not good, why then 
was it not repaired prior to the flood? The 
covenant following the flood, that God 
will not destroy humanity with another 
flood, is evident that the leaky Sky could 
be fixed. So while I can't say that the 
creation failed, or that the creation failed 
God, I can say that God failed to repair the 
faulty Sky before the Flood. 

Is the leaking Sky responsible for the 
rising seawater level? It is too simplistic 
to say that the rising seawater level has 
nothing to do with water falling from 
above (the Sky), but with water rising 
from below. The Priestly narrator links the 
two bodies of water on both sides of the 
Sky, and relates both to the dry land, and 
so we should not assume that the bodies 
of water are independent of each other. 
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On Day Three, God called the waters 
below the Sky to gather to one place in 
order for dry land to appear. Dry land was 
called Earth, and the waters were called 
the Seas. The narrator also reports that 
God saw that "this was good" (Genesis 
1.10). With the waters parted and moved 
to the side, reported in a way that sounds 
like a birthing story, earth began to sprout 
vegetation, with seeds and fruits, of all 
kinds. Baby Earth thus began to come to 
life and God deemed this to be good also. 

It is clear that the Seas needed to be 
moved out of the way before vegetation 
could be brought forth. Consequently, 
if the Seas return over the dry land, the 
vegetation will die out. This is the crisis 
that people face in low-lying islands 
like Lohachara and Ghoramara at the 
Bay of Bengal, Carteret in Papua New 
Guinea, Tuvalu and Kiribati, Maldives 
and Marshall, and many more in and 
beyond Oceania and the Caribbean. Has 
the creation failed them? How might the 
Priestly narrator explain the way creation 
happened, to people whose homes and 
sites of birth, community gathering, 
rituals and burials are underwater? It is 
difficult, in light of the ecological crises 
that are drowning people and their 
homes, to make sense of the "good" 
creation described in Genesis 1.6-13. 

If we are serious about subjectivity 
when we read biblical texts, we need to 
submit texts like Genesis 1.6-13, which 
I find in the foregoing talanoa to be a 
difficult text, under Panchayat system. In 


this case, I follow the lead of liberation 
critics who emphasise preferential option 
for the poor. But who are "the poor" in 
this talanoa? I suggest that they are the 
ones who suffer because of the rising 
seawater level, and I hold the creator 
God as being partially accountable. 

The challenge to wanting to bring 
God under the Panchayat system, and 
the same applies to all biblical characters, 
is that one is dealing with a character 
who is not at hand, a character who in 
the end will not respond directly to one's 
charges. What difference will it make 
for victims of the rising seawater level to 
hold the creator God accountable? 

The least that we can do here 
is to encourage Job-like courage to 
question God, which comes under 
the empowering biblical tradition of 
lamentation. It is unfortunate that 
lamentation does not figure prominently 
in Christian liturgies and worship 
experiences, especially that lamentation 
has a strong presence in the Psalter, 

Job, Lamentation, Jeremiah, and many 
other books. To push for affirmation and 
embrasure of lamentation requires that 
we also reconsider salvation theologies 
and redemption attitudes. The current 
ecological crises call into question 
the relevance of these. It seems more 
appropriate to develop theologies of 
survival (cf Havea, 1993), which would be 
more meaningful for people whose lives 
are drowning under the rising seawater 
level. Instead of waiting for a saviour to 


I HOLD THE 
CREATOR GOD AS 
BEING PARTIALLY 
ACCOUNTABLE 
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come and deliver us from the ecological 
crises, we should seek and reflect upon 
the different ways of surviving. And 
survival is one of the things we can learn 
from the poor. 

Time will tell whether we, as a human 
community, can change our ways in order 
to amend our carbon civilisation and 
whether that will slow down the rising 
seawater level. But we can easily change 
our way of thinking and theologising. 

So, metaphorically speaking, in talanoa 
mode, the healthier way to live with, 
and survive, the rising waters, is to let go 
of our theological and methodological 
baggage and insecurities. Otherwise, 
those will drown us. 

Living together for survival - Jonah 3 

Survival is a dish best served within 
community, in solidarity. Commitment 
to survival is evident in the story of 
Nineveh in Jonah 3. Upon hearing Jonah's 
message, the people decided to change 
their ways, and their fate, and in the 
process they changed God's mind. The 
people were of the same mind, and it is 
only later that their king joined them, and 
gave the ridiculous decree that animals 
too should fast and put on sackcloth. The 
people started the movement, and their 
leader joined for the sake of survival. 

The people of Nineveh could have been 
liberation theologians, for they started 
with communal praxis rather than with a 
theological discussion. 


That the people acted together, in 
solidarity, reveals how most movements 
start from the grassroots. Nineveh thus 
embodies one of the Bible's version of 
People Power. And even though they are 
not Israelites, they were able to affect and 
alter the fury of Israel's God. This is a point 
of theological conversion: God can change 
God's mind on behalf of people from 
outside the Israelite covenant. 

There will also be times when survival 
requires resistance, as we read in the story of 
Jacob wrestling with God (Genesis 32.4-33). 
The disjointed Jacob didn't let God go until 
he received a blessing. Jacob is by all means 
not a model character, but in this particular 
instance, he is worth emulating. To wrestle 
with God is an opportunity for survival. 

In response to the ecological crises, with 
survival as the goal, one of the challenges 
that we face is the need to be in solidarity, 
in movement, with the courage to resist 
and wrestle with authorities, for blessings. 
And we need to bear in mind, as noted in 
the foregoing talanoa, that blessings are 
not free or trouble-free. 

In the end, to close this chapter, I 
propose that to live with conflicts, being 
aware of the tears of the land and the rising 
waters, and in solidarity for survival, with 
the spirit of talanoa, is one of the ways of 
hearing and attending to the groans of the 
Bible, in the midst of ecological crises. 

Rev Dr Jione Havea 

jhavea@csu.edu.au 
Kuala Lumpur, 2009 
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COUNCIL FOR WORLD MISSION - MISSION EDUCATION SCHOOL IV 

All Creation Groans: 

The Eco-Crisis and Sustainable Living 

- Understanding the Implications for Mission 


We the participants, representing the 31 member churches 
of CWM, have: 

■ listened to stories from our sisters and brothers from 
Kiribati and Tuvalu facing loss of land and identity; from 
Sub-Saharan Africa struggling with the impact of drought, 
desertification and food security; from the Caribbean, East 
Asia and the Indian sub-continent speaking of the growing 
intensity of storms and incidents of flooding; and from 
the Northern Hemisphere who are experiencing the rapid 
melting of the Arctic sea-ice; 

■ studied the Bible, reflected on various theological 
perspectives and their implication for mission, and 
recognised in our reflections that ecological justice is a 
mission imperative for the church; 

■ heard the credible scientific consensus and evidence on 
the reality and impact of global warming, that the window 
of opportunity to avert catastrophic climate change is fast 
closing; 

■ recognised the connection between humanity's way of 
living driven by the dominant socio-economic model and the 
impact on all of creation; 

■ grieved for the suffering of people and the degradation 
of ecological systems; 

■ lamented humanity's reluctance to act and propensity to 
procrastinate on this spiritual issue. 

But we hold onto an absurd hope for the redemption of all 
creation, despite the increasing groaning (Romans 8.24-25). 


As a covenant people, we therefore commit ourselves to: 

■ reject the theological understanding of a disposable 
Earth and the socio-economic drive for limitless growth, 
which is motivated by a relentless focus on profit; affirm that 
the economy should benefit humanity within 'the bounds of 
the sustainability of creation'; and engage the Bible in ways 
that speak of the interconnectedness of all creation and 
traditional teachings of right relations among all creatures 
(2004 Accra Confession of the World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches); 

■ encourage our churches to address the growing need for 
nations to welcome people who may be displaced by climate 
change (we are mindful of the 2009 Moana Declaration of 
the Pacific Conference of Churches); 

■ share resources and material that will help in the process 
of education and informing our regions, denominations 
and local churches on climate change issues, so they may 
become agents of transformation; 

■ urge our churches and CWM global about the necessity 
of: 

■ exploring ways to minimise fossil fuel use and 
greenhouse gas emissions in all operations; 

■ engaging with governments, the business sector and 
wider civil society in shaping and implementing policies 
in the area of energy and climate change. 


Kuala Lumpur, October 2009 
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issues, and through multi-sectoral dialogues on ethics for business, 
government and civil society. She has actively participated in 
policy development and implementation of campaigns on climate 
change, water, energy and biotechnology. Jubilee, and issues 
involving the global commons. With colleagues she has pioneered 
initiatives like Greening the Church and Energy Efficiency for 
Religious Buildings. 

Currently she is on the Climate Change Working Group and 
the Poverty, Wealth and Ecology Reference Group of the World 
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Lecturer in Biblical Studies: Hebrew Bible and OT at the United 
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Dr Havea says: "I am a native of Tonga, ordained by the 
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popular texts." 
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1999-2004 developed and managed Eco-congregation. 

Melissa Charis Ong Wei Sze 
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her husband Daniel left Singapore to film A Rocha projects 
around the world for a year. 

They then worked and lived in community at A Rocha Canada 
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Worship I 


Call to worship 


Leader: 

Response: 

Leader: 

Response: 

Leader: 

Response: 

Leader: 

Response: 

Leader: 

Response: 

Leader: 

Response: 


The earth belongs to God. 

The earth belongs to God. 

We, humankind, hold the planet in our hands. 

The earth belongs to God. 

The land belongs to God. 

The land belongs to God. 

The land is God's gift, yielding food enough for all. 
The land belongs to God. 

The world belongs to God. 

The world belongs to God. 

All living things are entrusted to our care. 

The world belongs to God. 


(© Brian Wren, from What does the Lord Require? A New Anthology of Prayers 
and Songs for Worship and Mission) 

Song: O God, Your Heart is Broken 

(Tune: Thornbury 76 76 D) 

1 

0 God, your heart is broken 
by our abuse of earth. 

We overuse resources 
denying nature's worth. 

Forgive our selfish lifestyles 
that feed on culture's greed. 

Urge us to take fresh courage 
to tend our world in need. 

2 

Transform our hearts to caring 
for creatures great and small. 

Help us save birds for singing 
their lovely mating call. 

The evidence is mounting-- 


our planet is in pain- 
more land and sea is shrinking 
throughout the Earth's domain. 

3 

We can now change direction, 
with courage take a stand 
to work against pollution 
that harms both sea and land. 
You count on us as stewards 
to never hesitate 
to act to save creation 
before it is too late! 


© Edith Sinclair Downing, 2007 


Prayer 

Creator God, whose Spirit moved over the face of the waters, 
who gathers the seas into their places and directs the courses of 
the rivers, 

who sends rain upon the earth that it should bring forth life: 

All: we praise you for the gift of water. 

Redeemer God, who spared Noah and creatures of every kind 
from the waters of the flood, who led your people over dry land 
through the sea and across the Jordan to the land of promise, 
who marks our adoption as children with the sign of water: 

All: we thank you for the gift of water. 

Sustaining God, create in us such a sense of wonder and delight 
in this and all your gifts, that we might receive them with 
gratitude, 

care for them with love. 

All: and generously share them with all your creatures, 
to the honour and glory of your holy name. 

(From the National Council of Churches, Earth Day Sunday 
2003, by Rev John Paarlberg) 
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I 


Scripture reading 

Reflection 

Litany of Commitnnent 

Leader: 0 sing to God a new creation song. 

People: For God has done marvelous things. 

Leader: We are born citizens of God's world. 

People: For God has done marvelous things. 

Leader: Let us see the earth as children of the earth. 

People: Give us a clear vision, 0 God. 

Leader: May our sights be greater than house to house. 

People: Give us clear vision, 0 God. 

Leader: Grant us the knowledge to make tough choices for 

our world. 

People: God, you are with us from the foundations of the 

earth. 

Leader: Cause us to share life from generation to 

generation. 

People: God, you are with us from the foundations of the 

earth. 

Leader: Challenge our stewardship to renew the heights 

with living things. 

People: God's hands are upon all creatures who live upon 

the earth. 

Leader: Many and great are your things, 0 God, maker of 

earth and sky. 

People: God's hands are upon all creatures who live upon 

the earth. Amen. 

("Citizens of all Creation" from the National Association of 

Conservation Districts) 


Song: The glory of creation 

(Tune: Aurelia 76 76 D) 

1 

The glory of creation, throughout the universe. 

So wonderful in essence, delightfully diverse. 

Antarctica to Asia; the jungles of Brazil, 

Established by the Father, with loving care and skill. 

2 

From mountain tops to valleys; in forests and in parks. 
We watch the playful squirrels; we hear the joyful larks. 
Wild orchids so unusual; bright parakeets so loud. 

Rare butterflies so fragile; the tiger standing proud. 

3 

Deep mysteries, of oceans and unknown outer space. 
Migration paths of swallows, the eagle's nesting place. 
The more we gain in knowledge, the less we understand 
This world so rich and complex, created by God's hand. 

4 

But crisis looms upon us; the planet's under threat. 

The global climate's changing, the balance is upset. 

The melting of the ice caps; diversity declines. 

Extinction of key species; we're overwhelmed with signs. 

5 

So Father please forgive us for spoiling Planet Earth, 

Give us a chance to change it; to instigate new birth. 
Let's care for your creation, in details and in whole 
Protect, preserve and cherish; may this be our new goal. 


© Denzil Walton 
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Worship II 


Call to worship 

Leader: Our Creator calls us, Our Maker gathers us. 

Response: Let us come into God's presence with thanksgiving. 

Leader: In wisdom God gives birth to all things, loving and 

cherishing the earth. 

Response: Let us love God's earth and rejoice in its abundant 

life. 

Leader: In Christ, God loves us to the uttermost 

Response: Let us become what we are, the body of Christ, 

walking together in justice and peace. 

(© Brian Wren, from What does the Lord Require? A New Anthology of Prayers 
and Songs for Worship and Mission) 

Song: Morning has broken 

1 

Morning has broken 
Like the first morning 
Blackbird has spoken 
Like the first bird 
Praise for the singing! 

Praise for the morning! 

Praise for them, springing 
Fresh from the word! 

2 

Sweet the rain's new fall 
Sunlit from heaven 
Like the first dewfall 
On the first grass 
Praise for the sweetness 
Of the wet garden. 

Sprung in completeness 
Where his feet pass. 


Mine is the sunlight! 

Mine is the morning 
Born of the one light 
Eden saw play! 

Praise with elation 
Praise every morning 
God's re-creation 
Of the new day! 

Eleanor Farjeon, 1881-1965 

Prayer 

O God, enlarge within us the sense of fellowship with all living 
things, our brothers the animals to whom thou gavest the earth 
as their home in common with us. 

We remember with shame that in the past we have exercised 
the high dominion of man with ruthless cruelty so that the voice 
of the earth, which should have gone up to thee in song, has 
been a groan of travail. 

May we realise that they live not for us alone but for themselves 
and for thee, and that they love the sweetness of life. 

(By St Basil the Great, 330-379) 

Scripture: 

Genesis 1.24-31 and Genesis 2.4b-17 

Silent reflection 
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Worship III 

t 

Reading: 

Psalm 29 

Prayer 

Living God, we praise you for the beauty of creation, 

We praise you for the rich variety of life. 

We praise you for your delight in us your people 
We praise you for giving us the care for all that lives. 

Forgive us our indifference, our cruelty and our lack of care. 

Fill us with your love so that we may fulfil your purpose for us, 
through Christ our Lord. Amen 

(© Cathy Bott, from What does the Lord Require? A New Anthology of Prayers and 
Songs for Worship and Mission) 

Scripture: 

Genesis 1.6-13 

Silent reflection 
Study 
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Worship IV 

Worship V 

Reading: 

Psalm 104 vl-13 

Reading: 

Psalm 104 v 14-30 

Prayer 

God Most High, by your Word you created a 
wondrous universe, and through your Spirit 
you breathed into it the breath of life. 

Accept creation's hymn of praise from our 

lips, and let the praise that is sung in heaven resound 

in the heart of every creature on 

earth, to the glory of the Father, the Son, and the 

Holy Spirit, now and forever. 

Prayer 

Creator God, whose Spirit moved over the faces of the waters, 
who gathers the sea into their places, and directs 
the courses of the rivers, who sends rain upon the earth 
that it should bring forth life: We praise you for the gift of 

water. 

Create in us such a sense of wonder and delight 

in this and all your gifts, that we might receive them with 

gratitude, 

care for them with love, and generously share them with all your 

Reformed Worship, John D Paarlberg 

creatures to the honor and glory of your holy name. 

Scripture: 

1 Kings 21 

Reformed Worship, John D Paarlberg 

Scripture: 

Silent reflection 

Genesis 32.4-33 

Study 

Silent reflection 
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Worship VI 

I 

Reading: 

Psalm 148 

Prayer 

Creator God, who sets the stars in their places 
and directs the courses of the planets, 
who has robed this earth with a thin garment 
of air, making it a haven of beauty and life, 
who has breathed into each of us the breath of life: 

We thank you for the gift of air. Create in us 

such a sense of wonder and delight in this and in all your gifts, 

that we might receive them with gratitude, 

care for them with love, and generously share them with all your 

creatures, to the honor and glory of your holy name. 

Reformed Worship, John D Paarlberg 

Scripture: 

John 3-4 

Silence 
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Worship VII 


Song: At The Dawn Of Your Creation 

(Tune: Hymn to Joy 87 87 D) 

1 

At the dawn of your creation, God, you spoke, "Let there be 
light!" 

You divided earth from heaven. You created day and night. 

You made sunbeams dance with shadows, you created energy! 
Peaceful evenings, bright tomorrows, all began with "Let there 
be...!" 

2 

By your word, you formed creation: dry land, water, ocean 
breeze. 

Soon there burst forth vegetation -- plants with fruit, majestic 
trees. 

Rain and snow and changing seasons, creatures filling land and 
sea 

God, your very good creation all began with "Let there be...!" 

3 

When you made us as your children, sending us throughout 
your lands, 

You commanded, "Have dominion -- care for earth; it's in your 
hands." 

Yet we hurt this world you've given; we harm earth and sky and 
sea. 

We forget it's your creation - you, who once said "Let there 
be...!" 

4 

At the start of this new morning, may we hear your word anew: 
May we care for your creation, knowing it's a trust from you. 
Just as daily there's a dawning, bringing light to all we see. 

So we daily hear your calling - you, who once said, "Let there 
be...!" 

© Carolyn Winfrey Gillette, 2008 


Prayer 

Creator God, you make all things 

and weave them together in an intricate tapestry of life. 

Teach us to respect the fragile balance of life and to care for all 
the gifts of your creation. 

Guide by your wisdom those who have power and authority, 
that, by the decisions they make, life may be cherished 
and a good and fruitful Earth may continue to show your glory 
and sing your praises. 

Almighty God, you have called us to tend and keep the garden 
of your creation. 

Give us wisdom and reverence for all your plants and animals 
who share this planet with us and whose lives make possible our 
own. 

Help us to remember that they too love the sweetness of life 
and join with us in giving you praise. 

(From the National Council of Churches, Earth Day Sunday 2001) 

Scripture: 

Job 38.1-13, 19-21, 31-36 

Silent reflection 
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Worship VIII 


I 


Call to worship 

"Let the heavens rejoice and the earth rejoice; let the sea roar, 
and all that fills it; let the field exult, and everything in it. Then 
shall all the trees of the forest sing for joy before the Lord..." 
(Psalm 96.11-13) 

Song: God remind us you still trust us 

(Tune: Abbot's Leigh 87 87 D) 

1 

God, rennind us you still trust us 
to restore our blighted earth. 

Help us heal its suff'ring places, 
plead for saving nature's worth. 

Prod us to accept our calling; 
answer now the silent cry 
of the forest and the rivers 
waiting for us to reply. 

2 

You are present in all nature. 

Your own self is there expressed. 

Help us cease from our exploiting 
earth we're called upon to bless; 
ponder what we would be losing- 
wild woods and fresh flowing streams. 

Spring would come without new flowering, 
laying waste our hopes and dreams. 

3 

Thank you for the gift of nature 
holding life in its embrace. 

Strengthen us to work as partners 
with you in our time and place. 

Call us now to be restorers 
of our earth and of ourselves. 


trusting in your Spirit's guidance, 

work to save our Planet's health. 

© Edith Sinclair Downing, 2008 

Litany on creation - praise, repentance and thanksgiving 

Voice: The earth is the Lord's and all that is in it, the world 

and those who live in it. 

(Psalm 24.1) 

Leader: The heavens are telling the glory of god, and the 

firmament proclaims his handiwork. Day to day 
pours forth speech, and night-to-night declares 
knowledge. 

(Psalm 19.1-2) 

People: God's glory fills creation, all living things, all the 

earth. God is good! 

Sing and be glad. Alleluia, Alleluia! 

Voice: 0 Lord, how manifold are your works! In wisdom 

you have made them all; 
the earth is full of your creatures. 

(Psalm 104.24) 

Leader: These all look to you to give them food in due 

season; when you give to them, they gather it 
up; when you open your hand, they are filled 
with good things. When you hide your face, they 
are dismayed; when you take away their breath, 
they die and return to their dust. When you send 
forth your spirit, they are created and you renew 
the face of the ground. 

(Psalm 104.27-30) 

People: God's glory fills creation, all living things, all the 

earth. God is good! 

Sing and be glad. Alleluia, Alleluia! 

Voice: Hear the word of the Lord, 0 people of Israel; for 

the Lord has an indictment against the inhabitants 
of the land. (Hosea 4.1) 

Leader: There is no faithfulness or loyalty, and no 
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People: 


Voice: 


Leader: 


People: 


Voice: 


Leader: 


People: 


Voice: 


knowledge of God in the land. Swearing, lying 
and murder, and stealing and adultery break out; 
bloodshed follows bloodshed. Therefore the land 
mourns and all who live in it languish; together 
with the wild animals and the birds of the air, even 
the fish of the sea are perishing. 

(Hosea 4.1-3) 

Earth is abused, creatures destroyed. Greed goes 
with pride, grieving God weeps. Let us weep with 
God, praying to find wisdom to renew the earth. 
With what shall I come before the Lord, and bow 
myself before God on high? 

(Micah 6.6) 

He has told you, 0 mortal, what is good; and 
what does the Lord require of you, but to do 
justice, and to love kindness, and to walk humbly 
with your God? 

(Micah 6.8) 

Earth is abused, creatures destroyed. Greed goes 
with pride, grieving God weeps. Let us weep with 
God, praying to find wisdom to renew the earth. 

I consider that the sufferings of this present time 
are not worth comparing with glory about to be 
revealed to us 
(Romans 8.18) 

For the creation waits with eager longing for the 
revealing of the children of God...the creation 
itself will be set free from its bondage to decay and 
will obtain the freedom of the glory of the children 
of God. 

(Romans 8.19-21) 

God's glory fills creation, all living things, all the 
earth. God is good! Sing and be glad. Alleluia, 
Alleluia! 

Then I saw a new heaven and a new earth; for the 
first heaven and the first earth had passed way, 
and the sea was no more. 


(Revelation 21.1-2) 

Leader: And the one who was seated on the throne said, 

"See, I am making all things new..." Then the 
angel showed me the river of the water of life, 
bright as crystal, flowing from the throne of god 
and of the Lamb.. .On either side of the river 
is the tree of life with its twelve kinds of fruit, 
producing its fruit each month; and the leaves of 
the tree are for the healing of the nations. Nothing 
accursed will be found there any more. 
(Revelation 21.5; 22.1-3) 

People: Can we believe that all shall be well, that earth 

shall be fair, creation renewed? Yes, we believe! 
Christ is our sign. All shall be well. Thanks be to 
God. 

Leader: Eternal God, before the wind swept over the face 

of the waters, you were. Before the first ray of 
light pierced the darkness of the void you were. 
Before the power of your word brought meaning 
into chaos you were. 

Silence 

It is in you that we live, and move and have our being. Out of 
the dust of the earth you fashioned us and called us to care for 
the earth. Teach us to enjoy the beauty of creation. Help us to 
discern your presence in it, and enable us to respect all life. 
Living God like a tree planted by the rivers of water, our lives 
have been nourished by your faithfulness and love. Kindle the 
fire of love in our hearts that we may love you and all that you 
have made. Amen 


(© Wesley Ariarajah, from What does the Lord Require? A New Anthology of 
Prayers and Songs for Worship and Mission) 


Scripture 

Act of covenanting 
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Song: The glory of creation 

(Tune: Aurelia 76 76 D) 

1 

The glory of creation, throughout the universe, 

So wonderful in essence, delightfully diverse. 

Antarctica to Asia; the jungles of Brazil, 

Established by the Father, with loving care and skill. 

2 

From mountain tops to valleys; in forests and in parks. 
We watch the playful squirrels; we hear the joyful larks. 
Wild orchids so unusual; bright parakeets so loud. 

Rare butterflies so fragile; the tiger standing proud. 

3 

Deep mysteries, of oceans and unknown outer space. 
Migration paths of swallows, the eagle's nesting place. 
The more we gain in knowledge, the less we understand 
This world so rich and complex, created by God's hand. 

4 

But crisis looms upon us; the planet's under threat. 

The global climate's changing, the balance is upset. 

The melting of the ice caps; diversity declines. 

Extinction of key species; we're overwhelmed with signs. 

5 

So Father please forgive us for spoiling Planet Earth, 

Give us a chance to change it; to instigate new birth. 
Let's care for your creation, in details and in whole 
Protect, preserve and cherish; may this be our new goal. 

© Denzil Walton 


Closing prayer and blessing 

Leader: We turn to the West for a blessing to the Spirit 

of Shalom, Peace: make us whole, make us holy, 
help us to love You and one another with our 
whole heart, our whole mind, our whole being, we pray: 

People: Empower us. Holy Spirit. 

Leader: We turn to the North for a blessing to the Spirit of 

Integrity: give us Your strength and the courage to 
endure all the problems we may face, we pray: 

People: Empower us. Holy Spirit. 

Leader: We turn to the East for a blessing, to the Spirit 

of Illumination: open our eyes to the sacredness of 
every living thing, we pray: 

People: Empower us. Holy Spirit. 

Leader: We turn to the South for a blessing, to the Spirit 

of Transformation: help us to grow in wisdom and 
grace and the goodness of the ages, we pray: 

People: Empower us. Holy Spirit. 

Leader: We look to the Heavens, to the Spirit of Openness: 

fill us with a breadth of vision to see that Your love 
embraces all, we pray: 

People: Empower us. Holy Spirit. 

Leader: We touch the Earth for a blessing, and thereby 

touch the Spirit which lives among us and within 
us: help us to be more human and to praise you 
through the work of our hands, we pray: 

People: Empower us. Holy Spirit. 

Leader: Let us go from here blessed and renewed in 

the Spirit of Peace, in the Spirit of Integrity, in 
the Spirit of Illumination, in the Spirit of 
Transformation, with hopes lifted high to the 
heavens and with hearts loving the earth in the 
name of our loving, creating, nurturing God. 

People: Amen! 

(Litany of Six Directions Source unknown; Inspired by a 

traditional Native American blessing) 
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Website directory 



For more information online 


www.arocha.org 

Christian environmental and nature conservation movement 

www.oikotree.org 

Promoting economic and ecological justice, sponsored by CWM, 
World Council of Churches and the World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches 

www.oikoumene.org 

World Council of Churches 

www.warc.ch 

World Alliance of Reformed Churches 

WWW. u n i ted-ch u rch .ca 

United Church of Canada 

www.greeningsacredspaces.net 

Helps create more sustainable and energy efficient places of 
worship 

www.kairoscanada.org 

Canadian Ecumenical Justice Initiatives 

www.tcktcktck.org 

Project of the Global Campaign for Climate Change 

www.unfccc.org 

United Nations Framework Convention on Climate Change 

www.unep.org 

United Nations Environment Programme 


www.undp.org 

United Nations Development Programme 

www.avaaz.org 

Online advocacy community bringing people-powered politics to 
global decision-making 

www.350.org 

International campaign uniting the world around solutions to 
the climate crisis 

www.climatenetwork.org 

Working to limit human-induced climate change to ecologically 
sustainable levels 

www.inecc.net 

Indian Network on Ethics and Climate Change 

www.ecoequity.org 

Activist think tank on climate justice 

www.countdowntocopenhagen.com 

Development agencies creating a mass global movement 
demanding climate justice 

www.earthfuture.com 

Website of Guy Dauncey, award-winning author and 
sustainability consultant 
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